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' La bienfaisance est une chose compliquee, un art difficile, dont 
un homme sans compassion, mais eclaire, pent posseder mieux 
certains elements que Thomme simplement charitable. La charity 
est-elle, par elle-meme, savoir, experience et g6nie ?. . . Et lorsque, 
dans son ardent desir du bien, elle s*entoure de tons ces auxiliaires 
naturels, ne fait-elle pas beaucoup ?. . . Mais certainement elle fait 
davanta^e. Elle n*ouYre pas le coeur sans ouvrir Tesprit. L*in- 
t^r^t qu'elle cree dans T^me est le principe d*une attention 
soutenue et de precieuses decouvertes. 

^Preoccupee k la fois des besoins physiques et des besoins 
moraux, elle les reunit toujours dans sa pensee, et ne satisfait 
jamais les uns au prejudice des autres. Elle a son Industrie, 
elle a son genie propre, par lesquels bien souyent elle ^tonne et 
surpasse les plus *habiles. Elle a peut-Stre, "k elle seule, plus 
inyente que la science, plus devine que le g6nie. Comme toutes les 
affections profondes, elle feconde Tintelligence ; elle n*enseigne 
pas tout ; mais que de choses, sans elle, on n'apprendrait jamais!* 
—Alexandre Yinet, Nouveaux Discourse 4th ed. p. 307. 
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The following pages are not a translation of any exist- 
ing work, although they contain very little original 
matter. The substance of them is to be found in the 
Reports of the Female Society for the Care of the Sick 
and Poor in Hamburgh. In those passages which are 
given as actual quotations, the translator has aimed at 
giving a faithful representation of the meaning, rather 
than of the style, of the original ; the sense has been 
frequently condensed, but no other liberty has been 
taken. 

The sketch of the life and character of Amelia 
Sieveking contained in the Introduction is drawn from 
the published memoir of her life, and in part from 
private information. 

The Society for the Care of the Sick and Poor was 
founded by her in the year 1832, and now, after her 
deaths continues in full activity; while institutions, 
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more or less copied from it, have originated in more than 
fourteen different cities of Germany, in Denmark, and 
in Switzerland. The Reports here referred to were 
written by the foundress, who continued to superintend 
the Society till her death, and they contain the record 
of so many years' experience in the service of the poor, 
and of the conclusions of so unusually pow^erful a mind, 
concerning the principles on which such service should 
be based, that some good, it is thought, may arise from 
making parts of them more accessible to English readers 
than they can be while locked up in the records of a 
foreign society, and in the German language. 

The desire of the compiler has been to deal with 
principles only; where practical details have been 
given, it has been for the purpose of showing how those 
principles had been carried out in a special case, not how 
of necessity they must be exemplified in all. The 
question of sisterhoods is not touched. Of the value 
and necessity of such institutions. Miss Sieveking never 
entertained a doubt, though her own practical activity 
was guided by the Providence of God into another 
channel. But the existence throughout this country of 
institutions in which men and women, whose time is 
first claimed by professional and domestic duties, asso- 
ciate themselves for charitable purposes, proves that 
the fact is generally recognised that there is an impor- 
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taut sphere of action lying between the strictly private 
charity of individuals and that entire devotion of the 
whole powers to benevolent work, which is possible 
only where it is made the sole object in life. That 
these associations are susceptible of improvement, 
most of those who take part in them admit. The great 
problem seems to be, how to make them an efficient 
school for training their own members, as of course they 
ought to be. It is idle to wait for perfect instruments 
ready made ; nor is charitable work, more than any 
other, intended to be done only by persons of excep- 
tional endowments. The work must form the workers. 
And yet, everyone who has ever had to teach even a 
mechanical employment, knows well that there is a kind 
of practice which, so far from making perfect, makes 
perfection impossible. 

On another point of great practical importance, the ex- 
perience of the Hamburgh Society throws but little light. 
The proper position of voluntary associations for charita- 
ble purposes in this coimtry towards the parochial clergy 
could not well receive much elucidation from the prac- 
tice of another country and communion ; yet the Reports 
contain many passages which show that the principle of 
subordination to all lawfully constituted authority was 
clearly recognised and acted on. Without this princi- 
ple, and without the root of humility and reverence. 
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out of which it springs, all efforts to build up the 
Church will have a fatal defect. Yet is it not worthy 
of consideration how far the opinion that the parochial 
clergyman ought to be the centre and pivot of all 
charitable activity whatever is founded on true princi- 
ple ? Much must surely depend on varying local con- 
ditions. In the Ban de la Eoche, when the clergyman 
was the only educated and intelligent man, we honour 
Pastor Oberlin as the first road-maker, gardener, and 
builder of the district; but when, in an English parish, 
we find the burden of distributing the alms of the 
wealthy thrown on the parish priest, and sometimes 
even desired by him as a means (so called) of influence, 
we are inclined to ask. Is it reason that these should 
leave the Word of God and serve tables ? 

The manner in which the Hamburgh Society deferred 
to the authority of the medical men, and ultimately 
secured their hearty cooperation, is particularly notice- 
able. No case was undertaken without the recommen- 
dation of one of the * Armenarzte,' an officer so nearly 
corresponding to our own * Parish Doctor,' that we have 
ventured so to translate the name. Medical men of this 
description have everywhere peculiar means of knowing 
what the poor really are, and it is much to be desired 
that a more thorough understanding should exist be- 
tween them and the clergy, and other persons engaged 
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in the care of the poor. Lady visitors especially, if 
they know anything of themselves, must know that they 
are, as a class, peculiarly liable to be deceived, often by 
the very warmth of heart that inclines them to seek out 
cases of distress, often by the conscious or unconscious 
artfulness of those whom they wish to help, varying 
through every shade of criminality, from the deliberate 
imposture that hides good food under the bed to get 
money to spend on gin, up to the self-deceit which gives 
way to religious emotion that had better be repressed, 
without suspecting that vanity, or at best the desire of 
sympathy, cooperating with the susceptibility of a 
weakened frame, are large constituents of its excited 
feelings, and that real religious principle is being 
weakened by their influence. A medical man, even of 
very limited powers, will often see through cases of this 
kind, which mislead very superior persons who have 
not his means of insight. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that there is no such 
thing as an activity which is simply nugatory. Wher- 
ever we do no good we do mischief; and to attempt to 
distribute alms without a more thorough knowledge of 
the recipients than is at all easily attainable, is as wise 
and as useful as it would be to distribute medicine with- 
out any knowledge of the symptoms[of disease. What, 
then, are charitable women to do ? In the first place let 
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them begin by trusting but little to their own powers 
of observation ; these will quicken by practice, but it 
will always be their wisdom to seek guidance from those 
who have the means of being better informed. Em- 
ployers, parish authorities, and, as above said, medical 
men, have all their peculiar facilities for knowing the 
real character and circmnstances of the poor ; and though 
there may be among them a considerable amount of 
prejudice against voluntary charitable efforts, of which, 
from their point of view, the errors and failures are seen 
in a strong light, there are everywhere to be found 
humane men who will readily give valuable advice and 
information to anyone in whom they find common 
sense, and so much of habits of business as is required 
to put a question clearly. 

Wherever it is practicable, there should be personal 
communication between the visitors and their advisers ; 
if this cannot be, a detailed list of enquiries, to be 
severally answered, should (as at Hamburgh) be sent 
in, in writing. There are very few persons who will not, 
in idle good-nature, sign a vague testimonial which 
they do not know to be true, and thus ordinary written 
recommendations lose their value ; besides which, in 
towns at least, there is a regular trade in forged ones. 
Some collateral good may also be expected from per- 
sonal intercourse, with a view to their common duty of 
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helping the poor, between persona who do not ordi- 
narily associate merely for social pleasure. There is 
too little of mutual understanding between different 
classes of benevolent persons ; and so, much of the 
power that ought to go to a steady endeavour to raise 
the lowest class, is wasted in mutual opposition, 
jealousy, and detraction. Of course, religious differ- 
ences are largely answerable for this, but they are not 
its sole cause ; class prejudices have much to do with 
it, and nothing tends so much to soften these as per- 
sonal communication on subjects where all have a 
common interest, and each has his special contribution 
to bring to the knowledge of the subject which each 
sees from a distinct point of view. Does not the position 
of a Christian gentlewoman give her some peculiar 
facilities for cooperating in this work of promoting 
a good understanding among neighbours, and thus 
affording much real, though indirect, assistance to the 
clergy in one most blessed part of their high calling, to 
carry the good message of peace unto all the world ? 

But such thoughts as these cannot be written 
down without a painful sense of the disproportion 
between the vastness of the object of all charitable 
endeavour, and the small results which can reasonably 
be looked for from any particular work. It is a sober- 
ing reflection, it ought not to be a discouraging one. 
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Let but all work earnestly, keeping a pure aim, that is, 
not so much desiring to do great good, as that great 
good may be done, and watching their work heedfully 
and humbly, and the most imperfect beginning will 
lead to something better, and the work will expand, 
according to the Divine law of development, from 
within. ^ I said, I will water my best garden, I will 
water abundantly my garden-bed: and lo, my brook 
became a river, and my river became a sea.' 

S. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

March 12, 1863. 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH 



OF THE 



CHARACTER OF AMELIA SIEYEKING. 



« /^HARITY is the calling of a lady; the care of the poor 
^ is her profession,' wrote our own Hannah More, in 
days when the words, perhaps, found less response than 
they (Jo now. The most complete exemplification of these 
words is to be found in the life of Amelia Sieveking. 
She steadily devoted the largest part of her time and 
thoughts, from the age of eighteen, to two objects, the 
gratuitous education of girls of her own class, and the 
care of the sick and poor; and her proceedings are 
marked by a regulated activity and untiring perse- 
verance, by a patient routine combined with a readiness 
to expand her plans when occasion seemed to demand, 
which are rarely met with, except in the professional 
man of strong character who heartily loves his work, 
and, looking upon it as that which God has given him 
to do in the world, does it with all his might. 

a 
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Her life, written by an intimate friend, has been 
read with great interest on the Continent: and an 
English translation has just appeared, edited by a lady 
whose name is a warrant to the public for the care and 
correctness with which it has been executed.* 

She was bom in 1794, of a family long known and 
highly honoured in her native city of Hamburgh. She 
was early left an orphan, and deprived of home com- 
panionship, by the death of one brother, and the absence 
of the other, who was compelled to settle in England 
early in the present century by the state of continental 
politics ; and she was yet more isolated, perhaps, by the 
struggles of a strong character, and a mind of a very 
unusual turn, working its way to light through doubt 
and difficulties, the fruits, in part, of very unsatisfactory 
religious training, and by the uneasiness of a heart that 
longed for affection, but was conscious of possessing few 
external attractions, and could put no illusion upon 
itself. 

Her youth had much inward and outward trial ; but 
considerable mental power, a strong sense of duty, with 
a firm reliance on God's blessing as promised to the 
upright in heart, sustained her, until her feet were 
planted upon the everlasting rock, and her heart filled 
with the love of Christ, and of her neighbour, for His 

♦ Life of Amelia SiAveking, edited by Catherine Winkworth. 
Longmans, 1863. 
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sake. In the work of ministering to the young and the 
poor, she found the satisfying employment which she 
craved for, and the sunshine that is not of this world 
settled upon her path, and abode there. 

The improvement and elevation of her sex was her 
leading object through life, and in seeking to persuade 
other women to devote themselves to the care of the 
poor, she had in view, not only the blessing it would 
prove to the objects of their care, but also to them- 
selves. Adequate employment for all the powers of 
body and mind, such as will also satisfy the heart and 
affections, was what she felt to be needed to rescue 
women, especially single women, from frivolity, from 
vacuity, from the weariness of an aimless life, and the 
temptations of an idle one, and in charitable work she 
deemed that they might find such employment, without 
seeking to quit their proper sphere, or to escape from 
that subordinate position in which Godhasplaxjed them, 
and on which so much of the harmony of the world 
depends. 

Simple even to austerity in her personal require- 
ments, yet without a shade of asceticism (if she denied 
herself the ordinary comforts of life, it was simply 
because she preferred to spend on others whatever 
might have been spent upon herself), she was yet of a 
thoroughly social and most cheerful disposition. Though 
peculiar in many of her habits, she had no affectation 
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of singularity 5 indeed the imputation of it seems in her 
youth to have caused her much pain ; and though there 
may have been in herself a want of that delicate 
womanly tact which feels the exact place and the true 
value of externals, she never in theory, or in the edu- 
cation of her pupils, encouraged the contempt of them. 
Her work for the public began in 1831, when the 
cholera broke out in Hamburgh, and she offered herself 
to nurse in the hospital set apart for cholera patients. 
And here her true character shone out, in the fulfilment 
of duties which many thought it an act of enthusiastic 
madness in her to undertake. She secured the obedi- 
ence of the nurses by sharing willingly in their hardest 
work, and refusing for herself any indulgences which 
they did not share. Her steadiness and quiet resolu- 
tion subdued even the wayward violence of delirium in 
the patients, and the order and punctuality with which 
she superintended the whole concern, as well as her 
skill and tenderness in the treatment of particular cases, 
won the respect and lasting esteem of the medical 
authorities, some of whom had at first expressed very 
plainly their not unreasonable doubt, whether she knew 
at all what the tasks were which she desired to under- 
take. At their earnest request she took the superin- 
tendence of the men's ward, as well as of the women's. 
She remained in the hospital for two months, until 
the disease had entirely ceased, and it was while thus 
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engaged that she planned and drew up the first rules 
of the Society for the care of the Sick and Poor. 

She obtained the help of twelve other ladies, and 
their work began in 1832. In 1849 the Society 
numbered seventy-three members, and besides its 
original objects, possessed an alms-house for nine poor 
families, and a children's hospital. A detailed account 
of its work will be found in the ensuing chapters. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the institution, 
as planned and developed by the foundress, is the union 
of strict order with the utmost possible amount of indi- 
vidual freedom. Everything was done by rule, and 
everything done was recorded (thus the experience of 
the whole Society became available for every member), 
but every member had a vote, and was invited to take 
part in the making or alteration of the rules, by which, 
when enacted, all were bound. 

The members of the society lived in their own fami- 
lies, and discharged their home duties, so that the time 
they could undertake to give to their common work 
varied according to their strength and energy, and the 
extent of the other claims upon them : but what they 
undertook they were required to perform, or to give a 
reason for the omission. The strictest account was kept 
of every penny of the funds entrusted to the Society, 
and an exact abstract of this was published in the 
annual report. The distribution of the work was made 
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by the President,* with heedful regard to the qualifi- 
cations of each member, so that each had that portion 
of work allotted to her which she could do best ;t and 
by the division of labour, and combin#ion of powers, 
the true idea of a society, many members forming one 
body, was realised. 

The singularly practical turn of Miss Sieveking's 
mind, and the union, above alluded to, of order and 
freedom in her arrangements, appear to make them 
especially suitable to furnish a model for English work. 

Of course in some points of detail, this will not be the 
case. As she herself observed, when requested to give 
directions for the organisation of similar plans in a dis- 
tant town — ^ Institutions of this kind, without organic 
life, are worth nothing, but where that exists, there must 
also be a free independent developement, adapted to the 
locality and circimistances ; ' and the differences of our 
social and ecclesiastical institutions from those subsisting 
in Hamburgh, would require important modifications 
in the plan of any similar work in England. 

A remarkable combination of strict order and most 
business-like regularity in practical details, with the 
utmost warmth of feeling for individuals (for with 
Miss Sieveking, routine never became mechanical), 

* Miss Sieveking herself held this office for twenty-six years, 
t A glance at the list of the members, and their several special offices, 
will best illastrate what is here meant. See below, chap. ii. 
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characterises the whole of the work as described in 
these reports. 

Large extracts will be given from those parts of 
Miss Sieveking's writings in which she describes, with 
characteristic candour, the principal difficulties which 
she had met with, both from without and from within 
the association itself. It is instructive, and considering 
her ultimate success, very encouraging, to observe how 
many of these are precisely the same which would 
occur to any practical person as likely to stand in the 
way of any similar attempt in this country. The 
peculiar difficulty of organising women's work is felt, 
it should seem, no less in Germany than in England. 
There, as here, it appears that many actively benevolent 
persons believe, that united action can exist without 
punctuality and mutual submission — that an aggregate 
of individuals makes an organised body — that the work 
of a society can be efficiently done, by every member 
(in rotation) undertaking to do a little of everything — 
and that while form, and order, and all that is commonly 
expressed by ^ habits of business,' cannot be dispensed 
with in any of the ordinary work of the world, the 
business of a charitable institution may be well trans- 
acted in a style of desultory chat well suited to the 
tea table ; indeed, that the adoption of any other in- 
volves a degree of needless pedantry and parade, from 
which a modest woman instinctively shrinks. 
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How needful order and strict government are to the 
efficiency of any united work, Amelia Sieveking deeply 
felt, and the readers of her whole twenty-six reports 
can best judge how much can be accomplished by the 
guidance of these principles, in turning to the best ac- 
count all the varied powers of individuals, in enabling 
a large body to work smoothly and usefully together, 
in supplying training and suitable emloyment for the 
younger members, while to the elders are entrusted the 
more onerous and difficult duties. The portions here 
translated can give but a very imperfect idea of it, still 
less can they convey a full impression of the peculiar 
spirit of sober fervency which characterises the whole. 
Every page is the expression of 

That mood 
Which with the loflj sanctifies the low ; 

and the writer returns again and again to dwell on the 
happiness which is to be found in a steady devotion to 
duty, and ^ the blessed work of ministering to the poor,' 
as if she had found in it, not only the most satisfying, 
but the cheerfullest occupation possible. How it can 
be so, while it brings us in contact with so much of the 
darkest side of life, she has taken pains to explain at 
greater length than can be quoted here ; but the pith of 
the matter is in the simple truth, that the sight of 
suffering does not depress those who are actively en- 
gaged in relieving it. It is the idle who are hopeless. 
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and only the hopeless who can be permanently un- 
happy. 

Nothing is more remarkable in Amelia Sieveking 
than the absolute truthfulness with which she treated 
the lower classes^ and spoke of them. Her reports are 
indeed the expression of an intense love for the poor, but 
it was a love that needed no illusions. She saw and 
described them as they are, not as idealised by an 
excited imagination ; and those who study them in her 
pages will be saved the painful contrast which often 
strikes us, between the reality and the impressions 
derived from partial and enthusiastic accounts. How 
frequently does it happen, that in works intended to 
stimulate and incite charity, we meet with records of 
the most interesting cases, to the total exclusion, not 
perhaps of the very darkest parts of the picture, but of 
all that mass of every-day vulgarity and dulness — of 
feeling blunted by contact with vice and sorrow, and 
by the hard struggle for daily bread ; of self-exaltation, 
fed by the low moral atmosphere in which it lives ; of 
untruth, fostered by poverty and its temptations — which 
meets us at every turn in real life 1 This, in fact, it is 
that forms the real trial under which much benevolent 
feeling yields at last, and which none perhaps would 
survive, unless it were sustained by the winged spirit of 
Christian charity, that true idealisation which sees 

Christ's members in the lowest of our fellows, Christ's 

b 
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work in raifiing them from moral and physical degra- 
dation^ and, even in this world, enters into the joy of 
our Lord when one such soul is saved. Working in 
this 6[jirit, it was to be expected that Amelia Sieveking 
would be as persevering as she was fervent. Her 
diligence was astonishing; and those who read the 
account of her daily life are led to suppose that her 
natural powers of body must have been at least as 
unusual as the strength of her mind. This, however, 
was not the case. Her physical power was the result 
of self-command and training, and the energy of her 
steadfast and joyful spirit enabled her to work on 
under circumstances of pain and suflFering which would 
have prostrated most persons altogether. 

About the year 1856, her health decidedly failed, and 
the necessity of lessening, or even entirely giving up 
her work for a time, was earnestly urged upon her by 
her relatives, but activity was to her a second nature, 
and her work could end only with her life. She con- 
sented to visit the baths of Lippspringe and Soden, 
but returned to keep school, and visit her poor people 
in Hamburgh as usual. 

On the 5th of March 1859, she once more assembled 
her pupils in her sick-room, and gave them her last 
Scripture lesson, choosing the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, 1st chapter, 10th to 17 th verses, in which occur 
the words, ^ I think it meet, as long as I am in this 
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tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 
brance ; knowing that shortly I must put off this my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed 
me.' She had then resigned herself wholly to await the 
approach of death. 

One month of suffering followed, soothed by the tender 
care of friends, by the words of Holy Scripture, and 
those devout hymns, which seem to be to German 
Christians what the Prayer Book is to us ; and on the 
1st of April 1859 she fell asleep in Christ. 

^ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.' 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP CHARITABLE 

WORKi 

THE attention of thoughtful persons has been for some 
time directed, with ever-increasing interest, to the 
condition of the poor, and the search for right methods 
to be used in improving it. The literature of the day 
bears witness in many ways to the hold that the subject 
has gained upon the public mind. Writers of the most 
various opinions — in books of the most various descrip- 
tion — all treat of this theme in their several ways. We 
have sermons and novels, poems and parliamentary 
reports, the statistics of practical' men, and the dreams 
of ardent ones — all exhibiting the same subject in dif- 
ferent aspects; and a steadily increasing number of 
persons are giving large portions of their time, and 
of their best energies, to the real work which the 
books are intended to promote. In all this, a reflecting 

B 
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observer may see much to encourage hope. After 
making all necessary deductions for fashion, for shallow 
thinking, for narrow views and false principles, for party 
spirit— in short, for all the varied evil influences which 
trouble, while they swell, the current of every popular 
movement — there remains a certain amount of real good 
done ; and even in the many endeavours that fail, we re- 
cognise the fulfilment of God's promise, ^ that the poor 
shall not alway be forgotten.' But with all who really 
lay this matter to heart, who reflect on what they read — 
still more who, being themselves at work, remember that 
they are responsible for their endeavour, as well as 
their intention — a sense of the diflSculty of the subject 
grows in at least equal proportion with the sense of its 
importance. It is, indeed, only a small number of active 
persons who do so think over their work. There are 
very many who are quite happy in the belief that they 
must be useful, so long as they are busy — a mistake 
with which benevolent people are often reproached, 
with just thus much injustice, that it is spoken of as if 
they were the only persons who fall into such an error. 
This is not really so ; in every walk in life, clear thinking 
and sustained attention are a rarity. Neither the 
moral nor the intellectual qualifications they require 
have ever yet been common. The reason why the defi- 
ciency is more felt in charitable undertakings than in 
ordinary professional work is, that the members of a 
charitable association have generally to make their 
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plans as well as to execute them, whereas the profes- 
sional man has a certain routine ready marked out for 
him, wherein, if he be diligent and conscientious, he 
may do some useful work, although his mind has never 
grasped a general idea. 

The members of a voluntary association for any 
purpose whatsoever need something more than diligence 
and attention to details. There must be at least one 
mind amongst them, and that mind the guiding one, 
which can keep the end steadily in view, and estimate 
the value of apparent success by real efficiency. Such 
a person will not be content with a servile imitation of 
the work of others, but he will know how to use the 
results of their experience. Difficulties will not dis- 
courage him, chiefly because they are ever present to 
his mind ; and to know how such difficulties have been 
met in other cases, will be to him a welcome and 
instructive study. 

The Hamburgh Female Society for the care of the 
Sick and Poor, was founded and directed during twenty- 
six years of useful work, by one who was ever alive 
to deficiencies, ever seeking after improvements, and 
constantly engaged in proving the soundness of her 
own work, and that of her companions, and she carefully 
recorded the results of their joint experience. From 
these records it is proposed to give some extracts, 
together with a siunmary of some parts which cannot 
be quoted in detail, so as to furnish a connected view 

B 2 
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of the work of the society, and of the methods by 
which it was carried on. 

The history of the first foundation of the society 
was given by Amelia Sieveking herself, at the request 
of some of the inhabitants of Bremen, on occasion of 
the establishment of a similar one on the Hamburgh 
model in that town ; and as it is generally interesting 
to trace the gradual developement of any work, from 
the first seed of thought in which it originates, a 
portion of her statement may be given in her own 
words, before we proceed to delineate the work itself: 

^ You wish to hear the history of the foimdation of 
our society, and on this point I can certainly give you 
some infonjiation which is not to be found in the 
reports ; and perhaps, while so doing, I may take the 
opportunity of directing your attention to one or two 
points deserving of consideration. If you wish to know 
how our society originated, you must forgive ine if I 
begin by saying something of myself. 

^ At an early age the Loi*d put into my heart a feeling 
which drew me to seek out the poor and distressed. 
In the children's books which fell into my hands, all those 
stories which tell of deeds of benevolence had an especial 
charm for me, and I resolved to attempt to imitate 
them. I sought out poor families privately, and as- 
sisted them from my pocket money. But I soon found 
the reality very different from what I had imagined, 
or had read of in my books. In the first place, the 
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distress was not so great; the people were not in 
danger of starvation, nor in want of the most necessary 
clothing; and yet, though the misery was less than I 
had expected, my small means for its relief bore no 
proportion to it. I could not, like the heroines of the 
tales I had read with such delight, put an end to all 
their distress as if by a magic wand. But what grieved 
me most was, that the objects of my kindness were by 
no means so grateful as I expected. My acts of charity 
gave me, indeed, some pleasure, but it was not the true, 
full happiness that they should afford. 

^ And that true happiness in acts of charity, let me 
assure you, I never found till I had learned to under- 
stand rightly the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew — 
till I felt that it is the Lord who meets us in the 
persons of our poor brethren — and that when we feed 
the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, 
and visit the sick. He will accept it all as done to 
Himself. 

^ I ' was in about my eighteenth year when I first 
heard of the Sisterhoods of Mercy in Catholic countries, 
and the subject laid powerful hold on my mind. The 
thought flashed like lightning on me — What if I were 
destined to establish something similar in our Protest- 
ant Church I I passed sleepless nights meditating on 
this idea. The dearer our Church, and the Word on 
which she is founded, were to me, the more pain I felt 
that she should be deficient in that lovely ornament 
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of active charity. But yet, as I learned to know my 
own heart, I became conscious that, even in the 
vocation for which I felt myself inspired, I must refrain 
from working in my own strength, and must give 
myself up to the guidance of my God. I waited for a 
signal from Him, I waited with earnest longing, and 
I did not wait in vain. 

^ In the autumn of 1831 the cholera broke out; and 
this seemed to me to be a sign from above. Now — my 
heart told me — now is the time ; now you may begin ! 
Extraordinary circumstances will justify an unusual 
step, I thought; and thus, after I had obtained my 
aged foster-mother's consent, and her blessing upon my 
work, I oflFered my services to nurse the sick poor in 
one of the Cholera Hospitals, and my oflFer was accepted. 
I published in a number of the ^ Bergedorf Messenger ' 
an invitation to my fellow-women to unite with me in 
this work of charity. None responded to it ; but this 
did not hinder me from setting to work vigorously and 
cheerfully. 

^ I was not, however, prepared for what followed. My 
undertaking was severely criticised in many quarters, 
and that not by the world alone — I had already learned 
to despise the world's censure, and it would have given 
me but small pain — but such censures came also from 
some whom I could not deny to be earnest, good 
Christians. I heard talk not only of pietism and 
fanaticism, but of self-sought martyrdom, of reprehen- 
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sible neglect of one's nearest duties, in order to engage 
in distant and self-created ones. Those who spoke 
thus passed judgment on me without accurate know- 
ledge of my outward circumstances, and of the history 
of my inner life they were quite ignorant. Then, if 
ever, I learned the fallibility of all human judgment. 
Along with these harsh opinions, I heard many others 
which exalted my undertaking to the skies. That 
these were as much mistaken as the others, my God 
taught me to feel acutely. He taught me also that that 
harsh judgment was, in fact, wholesome and needful 
for me. I believe, indeed, that such disapprobation of 
men forms a good test whether what we have held to 
be a divine call is such in reality, or whether it is only 
the work of our imagination. My conviction might be 
obscured for a moment, but it could never be taken 
from me. 

^ This conviction gained great support from the gra- 
titude of many of my poor patients. Their words, 
especially some which proceeded from the lips of a 
dying woman, gave me such heartfelt pleasure as far 
to outweigh all the annoyance that came to me from 
other quarters ; and I was firmly persuaded that this 
important period of my life would influence all my 
future years, and that I might consider it as a conse- 
cration to the service of the poor, whict from thence- 
forward would demand, as my peculiar vocation, 
a large portion of my time and strength. In this 
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persuasion I drew up, whilst still in the hospital, a code 
of rules for a female society for the care of the poor 
and sick. This my first plan has not been entirely 
realised. Many of the rules — as, for instance, that by 
which the members were bound to nurse the sick poor 
in person — show that my idea at that time was to clear 
the way, by this society, for the establishment of a 
genuine Sisterhood of Mercy ; that is, a society the 
members of which undertake the care of the poor and 
sick, not among other duties, but as their only voca- 
tion, to which their whole lives should be devoted. 
This, however, we have not accomplished. 

^ There is one point to which I would here particu- 
larly direct your attention. The idea which I was 
endeavouring to call into life was twofold. I hoped 
that it would become a blessing to the poor and dis- 
tressed. But this was not my only object. At least 
equally important, in my mind, was the blessing I 
trusted it would prove to those of my sisters who 
would unite with me in such a work of charity. I 
had at heart the higher interests of my sex; and I 
had often before this reflected whether the position of 
old maids, so despised by the world, might not be 
ennobled by some worthy pursuit. I believe the fact 
that so many women do not attain the natural end of 
woman's life, is the consequence of the social relations 
of our times ; and would it not be just to look out for 
some compensation for them ? Alas, I have seen many a 
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pQor isolated creature, whose countenance has filled 
me with profound commiseration. Shut out from the 
circle of family life, she stands like a bare tree, without 
blossom or fruit, and all her higher life seems to have 
died within her, as the sphere of her thought and 
activity became narrowed, till at length it was bounded 
by herself. How unspeakably wretched is the life of a 
human being who thinks only of himself I And I 
have asked myself, when I met with so sad a spectacle — 
May not a spark, if only of natural aflFection, have once 
glowed in this soul, which, if it had but found where- 
upon to feed, might have expanded into a higher, an 
eternal love ? 

^But it is not only to those of our sex who are 
advanced in years, and alone in the world, that the 
opportunity of active usefulness oflFered by our Society 
may be beneficial ; in many cases I believe that younger 
women as well, who still belong to a family circle, 
would find in such pursuits the satisfaction of a want 
which very likely they do but half understand, but 
which is not therefore the less oppressive. I do not 
know how it may be in other places, but in Hamburgh 
I know well that in many families where there are 
several grown-up daughters, whilst the mother is still 
an active woman, there is no sufficient occupation for 
the former. Hence comes that feeling of vacuity 
which oppresses so many young girls — that vague 
longing to change their condition. Can we reproach 
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them for this ? Should we not rather grieve if they 
felt differently? I know also many widows, many 
childless married women, to whom what I have said 
may apply at least in some degree — who have, indeed, 
their proper vocation at home, but yet have a good 
deal of unoccupied time for wliich they would gladly 
find a worthy use. 

* How to unite, for a common work in the kingdom of 
God, all these powers which now lie fallow, was the 
problem I had proposed to myself; and to this I applied 
my thoughts as soon as I left the Cholera HospitaL My 
first care was to obtain members for the society I wished 
to establish. But alas ! at many doors, where I had 
expected a joyful reception, I knocked in vain, and 
sometimes my courage sank. At length, however, I 
found twelve ladies who were willing to join me in the 
work I had in view ; and on May 23, 1832, I assembled 
these twelve for the first time, explained to them my 
plans with regard to the care of the poor and sick, and 
ap[K)inted the visits they were to make in the ensuing 
week. I was obliged also to tell them plainly, that I 
was entirely without money for the object we had in 
view ; but that the first visits would be only visits of 
enquiry, for which none was required, and I hoped that 
by the end of the week the Lord would provide some- 
thing for us. So small and feeble was the commence- 
ment of our institution I And if since then this little 
seedling has grown into a strong and spreading tree, I 
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would say with your countryman Menken, of happy 
memory, when told of the usefulness of his writings in 
other countries, " God's be the praise, and mine the 

joy ! " ' 

A leading characteristic of Miss Sieveking's mind, 
which impressed itself strongly upon her writings, was 
a constant recurrence to first principles. There are few 
things in which good and conscientious people differ 
from one another more than in this. Those surely are 
not wrong, who, keeping their hearts pure by devout 
thoughts, and the practice of commonly acknowledged 
duties, are content to trust the harmony of their lives to 
an ear trained to catch the music of heaven, amid the tur- 
moil of this world, and to follow the instincts of a loving 
heart. There is often a peculiar unconscious grace 
about such characters, winning others to follow their 
example, more persuasively than the clearest reasoning. 
Others, again, cannot be satisfied unless they can render 
to themselves a reason for every step in life. They 
know that ^ truth and goodness differ from one another 
but as the seal and the print,' and they are not satisfied 
that any act is good till they have found the truth which 
it embodies. This was the case with Miss Sieveking, 
and hence originated one peculiar character of her 
^ Reports.' Besides the accurate and detailed account 
of the society's work which she deemed herself bound 
to render to her fellow-citizens, who had made her and 
her colleagues the stewards of their bounty, most of 
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them contain some pages which are essentially didactic; 
and this is naturally the case with the later ones, which 
were written when many years' experience had given 
her the right to speak with some authority, and en- 
quiries were constantly addressed to her by persons 
who were attempting similar work in other places. 
From two of these later reports (those for 1844 and 
1851) we extract the following remarks on the essentials 
of united charitable work : — 

^ The essentials of united work are, as it seems to me, 
but httle understood in many societies, especially in 
those conducted by women. An aggregate of various 
powers, brought together without rule or order, does 
not, in my opinion, constitute an association ; that can 
exist only where all these powers make up an organic 
whole, whose outward form is the developement of the 
inward connection and mutual dependence of all its parts. 
But to maintain this connection, the strictest order in 
business, and an exact arrangement, are necessary. In 
many so-called societies, these things are utterly 
wanting. 

^ I knew one visiting society, where it was left to the 
option of the separate members to decide what families 
they would visit, and how often — whether to report on 
them in writing, or by word of mouth, or not at all — 
whether they should attend the committee meetings or 
not. The existence of this association was, from the 
first, such a melancholy state of oscillation between life 
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and death, that the moment when it actually ceased 
was hard to note. In another place, I knew a ' society 
which had undertaken the oversight of a charitable 
institution. Here they hit on the plan of entrusting 
the whole responsibility and trouble, with unlimited 
powers, to each one of the members in turn. The 
government of each lasted a year ; long enough to pull 
down whatever her predecessor had built up, and to 
create something new, which perhaps next year would 
share the same fate. 

^ Yet another society I knew, which counted a large 
number of members, most of whom, however, were 
merely nominal ones. They did, indeed, give some 
portion of their time to the aims of the society, but in 
such a manner that they could never have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that their labours were of any essential 
use. This association some years ago reformed itself, 
and, since then, life and spirit have come into its work. 
Formerly it was crippled on all sides. 

^ Does it not plainly appear, from these instances, that 
much as associations are characteristic of the present day, 
yet the idea that lies at the foundation of all united 
action is, on many minds, far from being clear ? That 
fundamental idea may be thus expressed, in reference 
. especially to societies for objects of Christian philan- 
thropy. A number of persons find themselves kindled 
by one idea, and desire to bring it out into life by their 
united work. They therefore bind themselves together 
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as members of a body : and as with the body, so with 
the society, the union must be twofold — partly spiritual 
and partly mechanical. Where the life-giving breath 
of the spirit is wanting, the body dies ; but where the 
mechanism of the body is disturbed, the spirit loses its 
perfect control over the limbs, and first one, and then 
another, refuses its office. One faith, and one love, 
form the spiritual bond which must unite the members 
of a Christian society, but the controlling organisation 
is as the mechanism of the body. Whoever would 
belong to the society must submit to it. He who 
objects to this, as a limitation of his personal freedom, 
may do much good in his individual capacity, but for 
united action he is unsuited. 

^ In the special department entrusted to each indi- 
vidual, we must be careful not to limit freedom of 
action too much. The members should know that they 
are not blind instruments, but that we expect some- 
thing from their own insight, their reflection, their zeal 
for improvement ; while at the same time we must keep 
alive their sense of connection with the whole body, 
partly by the correlation of functions and offices, partly 
by requiring an account to be rendered by each indi- 
vidual, to the rest of the society, of the special duties 

committed to him.* 

^ The special evils to the cure of which we should 

betake ourselves, I should enumerate as follows : 

♦ Beport xii. 
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^ 1. An absence of unity of spirit; giving birth to 
petty jealousy. 

^ 2. Indolence, which satisfies itself with the smallest 
necessary amount of exertion. 

^ 3 An overrating of our own usefulness. 

^4. A tendency to despond of success in our en- 
deavours. 

^ 5. Defective relations between the president and the 
other members. 

* 1. I have said above that, in requiring unity of spirit, 
I by no means advocate a narrow exclusiveness of 
dogma. My meaning is expressed by St. Paul in his 
exhortation, Eph. iv. 1 — 6, " That ye walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ye are called," &c. Harmony of 
opinion concerning the main truths of Christianity is 
here presupposed; but room is left for differences on 
minor points, and in the developement of faith itself there 
must needs be varieties of degree. 

^ It is especially by our love that the liveliness of our 
faith must be manifested ; and theltfore, the most ad- 
vanced in spiritual knowledge must be the most forward 
in showing charity both to the poor and sick, and like- 
wise to those who are engaged in the same work with 
themselves. But when those who think themselves 
strong sit in judgment on the weak — when some are 
ready to take offence at the neglect of suggestions which 
emanate from themselves, and others murmur at being 
postponed to this person or that in the appointment to 
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offices of weight and trust — it is manifest that selfishness, 
and not the love of Christ, is the actuating principle. 
None know better, from personal experience, than the 
writer of these pages, how difficult it is to banish all 
self-seeking, even in a work undertaken for God's 
glory I And yet, only in proportion as we put away 
from us all selfish motives, can our work be truly holy 
and pleasing in His sight. 

^ 2. The second thing I have to censure is a certain 
indolence, the direct reverse of that burning zeal which 
makes it an imperative duty to work heartily as far as 
our abilities and means allow : — not regarding our 
labours as an imposed task, under which it is allowable 
to make ourselves as comfortable as we can, but rather 
as the satisfaction of an inward impulse to do some- 
thing for the glory of the Lord — nor again looking to 
them as a claim for reward, but rather as a mercy granted 
us, for which it behoves us to render heartfelt thanks 
and praise. Alas I that such a zeal is so rare among us ! 

^ It is one of the difficulties peculiar to the position of 
the president, on which I will enlarge at a future time, 
that she cannot always demand that measure of exertion 
which she deems necessary for the work in hand, but 
must be content with what is offered by the free-will of 
individuals — a free-will which is apt to be somewhat 
reluctant in its operations. Unquestionably she would 
mistake the limits of her authority were she peremptorily 
to require from the members of the society the per- 
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formance of tasks which they might say were incon- 
sistent with their other duties in life. But for the very 
reason that she cannot demand their compliance, I 
earnestly entreat all my sisters, far and near, who are 
combined together in any such work of love, that they 
will each examine herself seriously, to ascertain how 
much they can do for the common object, without 
neglect of their other claims. I have no doubt that 
many would find a great increase of opportunities arise 
simply from the adoption of a regular systematic plan 
of life. But be it much, or little of their time that they 
can spare, let them always bear in mind that God loves 
only the cheerful giver: let everyone see that his 
work is done not grudgingly, nor of necessity, but that 
it springs from a heart in which the love of God is shed 
abroad by the Holy Spirit, and, should ever a sensation 
of distaste creep into our minds — and, owing to the sin- 
fulness of our nature, this may happen even in the best 
work, begun from the best motives — it will be conquered 
by the obedience of faith ; only never allow it to slacken 
your industry, or to make you careless in obeying the 
well-grounded demands of the society to which you 
belong — as, for instance, in respect of regular attend- 
ance at the meetings. Indolence in our vocation can 
only increase our dislike to it ; whUe, on the contrary, 
faithful attention, even should it require us to make 
sacrifices, or conquer occasional disinclinations, is the 
surest means of rendering it dearer to us. 
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' 3. The first stumbling-block superior natures meet 
with in the work is indubitably a faint-hearted distrust 
of any happy results to be attained. It is against this 
danger, accordingly, that I especially wish to warn my 
sisters. But first I must say a few words on an 
opposite danger — that of overrating our usefulness. 

^ I have met with this failing less frequently than with 
the other. Yet sometimes — and here I am speaking 
not of our Hamburgh Society alone, but of similar 
institutions elsewhere it seems to me that members 
are apt to set too high a value on the importance of 
their own special association. I may apply the obser- 
vation made by St. Vincent de Paul on the pride of 
religious fraternities. " Is it not strange," he says, " that 
while particular individuals, Peter, John, or James, 
acknowledge that they should not seek their, own 
exaltation, they yet desire exaltation for their fraternity ? 
Does not this fraternity consist of Peter, John, and 
James, and other individual members ? and when they 
wish to see their fraternity exalted, is it not in fact 
their own reputation that they seek ? " Let us then 
beware of conceiving too exalted an opinion of our own 
society. Let us always remember that a seed of life 
lurks in its fundamental idea, the full developement of 
which would give it a place among the great things of 
the kingdom of God ; and while this thought stimulates 
us to promote such developement, let it at the same 
time keep our eyes open to its actual deficiencies, for 
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too often it happens that the tree which by its nature 
is intended to rise into the air, fresh and flourishing, 
does, in fact, in its miserable growth, remind us only 
of the stunted vegetation of the north, where the 
vivifying rays of the sun are absent. 

^ By a humble and modest estimation of our work, 
we shall be best secured against discontent because 
our efforts meet with less appreciation than they 
deserve ; we shall then the more readily rejoice in the 
good success of like attempts by others ; we shall then 
perceive that our work is but a link in the endless 
chain of means and causes, which the Lord uses in 
advancing the weal of mankind. A link only ; and yet 
a link which is a substantive part of the chain, and 
which, having been placed there by God, cannot be 
removed without doing injury to the whole. 

^ 4. If thus we accustom ourselves to consider the 
matter, I think our hearts will not sink even when our 
efforts seem unattended with success. It is God who 
works through us. We need never, therefore, antici- 
pate an utter failure of our work. • The poverty of 
the results should indeed never surprise us, seeing we 
are for the most part but worthless unfashioned instru- 
ments in His hands. If the wished-for success is 
withheld, let us examine whether we have no error, no 
unfaithfulness to accuse ourselves of, which we may 
learn to avoid in future. So will good arise to us at 
least, even should the direct object of our work, as 

c 2 
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in touching on this topic, because I am unable to speak 
from personal experience. With my own position I 
should be very ungrateful not to be content. But so 
many complaints have reached me from other quarters, 
that I cannot but perceive that in most cases the 
difficulty exists : and I must attempt for once to help 
my dear sisters by throwing out a few hints on the 
subject. 

* I cannot ascribe it to any merit of my own ol* of my 
colleagues, that in our case this matter is more satis- 
factorily arranged. Since it was God's will that the idea 
of Female Visiting Societies, as they are at present 
established in Germany, should originate with me, I 
may consider myself as in a certain sense their spiritual 
mother. The government of the society in Hamburgh 
has naturally assiuned a patriarchal character* The 
founder has led it from its infancy through all the 
gradations to its present developement : and our mutual 
existence is so completely blended together, that any 
hostile division would seem almost contrary to nature* 

* But it is quite different in other places, where the 
relation, instead of being patriarchal, is rather that of 
an elective monarchy, when from many equally quali- 
fied competitors, one only can win the prize. It is no 
doubt a sad thought that those passions and enmities 
which govern men on the great theatre of the world, 
should in any measure affect Christian societies. Yet 
so it is ; and it is of no use to ignore the fact when we 
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are handling this subject: far better is it to keep it 
steadily in view, in order that we may combat it wilii 
all the weapons at our command. 

^ Foremost of these weapons would be that unity of 
spirit which we have been advocating above. Were 
this fully present, as it ought to be, no other counsels 
would be needed. But we must take the state of 
things which really lies before us : and first I would 
reply to the question, whether ladies who differ in 
religious opinion should cooperate in a work of a 
specially religious and moral character ? Unquestionably 
the utmost practicable unanimity in matters of faith is 
to be desired : and in forming a new society, I should 
strongly recommend that this point should be kept in 
view. It would be far better to begin with a few 
workers who agree in religious opinion, than with a 
larger society made up of heterogeneous elements. 
Though this latter would have a more extended field of 
usefulness, its power to communicate real blessings 
would be smaller. 

^ But it is a different thing when a lady is called to 
place herself at the head of a society already in exist- 
ence, which happens to contain many members who do 
not participate in her religious opinions. In such a 
case it is not always easy to strike the balance between 
laxity and intolerance. For myself, I would take as 
my maxim the words of our Saviour, " He who is not 
against us is on our side." Before all things, I would 
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claim the right of declaring my own faith freely and 
openly, both to the poor and to my colleagues ; and 
should this liberty not be allowed me, I would lay down 
the presidency, no longer regarding the society as a 
Christian one. But were it allowed me, and yet were 
some members to maintain a decided opposition to my 
professed principles, I should honestly declare that such 
opposition could not be tolerated. I would be far 
from wishing to limit their personal freedom of opinion ; 
I would never require them to call anything good, of 
which their hearts disapproved; I would be glad of 
their help in schemes for the moral welfare of the poor, 
notwithstanding differences of belief; but if they pur- 
posely aim at pulling down what I and other members 
have bmlt up, common labour can no longer be carried 
on between us ; "a kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation." 

^ Diversity of belief, however, is not the only cause of 
that want of harmony in the relation of president and 
members which we have to deplore. It proceeds still 
more from that spirit of self-love, which makes it so 
diflScult to sacrifice personal interests to those of the 
community, and so eager to clothe our selfishness with 
the appearance of zeal for the common welfare. Let 
me offer one hint, which may possibly indicate the 
president's position more justly .than is done by the 
statutes of societies. Were this principle to be acted 
upon, many misconceptions might be avoided. 
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* If the Apostle St. Peter warned his fellow-elders 
who were called to feed Christ's flock, not to set them- 
selves up as those who rule over a people, but raliier to 
be ensamples to the flock, the president of a Christian 
association must needs see how little it becomes her to 
exercise supreme rule over her sisters. The govern- 
ment is delegated to her by their confidence, and the 
power thus voluntarily given she ought never arbi- 
trarily to exceed. A certain degree of authority is no 
doubt indispensable to a successful discharge of the 
office. Its extent should be clearly understood before- 
hand, and a lady-president might fairly say, ** If such 
and such a privilege is not granted to me, I cannot 
undertake the responsibility of presiding." It would 
be false modesty in the president not to use the rights 
once ceded to her, and to maintain them emphatically 
in all important matters. In cases of doubtful right 
she may yield, if the matter is unimportant; but if not, 
should clear it up by public discussion. It is uncer- 
tainty in such matters, which is the great cause of 
accusations and discord. 

^ The president must bear in mind that every privilege 
involves a corresponding duty. The little attention 
paid to this truth generally, explains the constant effort 
to enlarge one's privileges, which is one of the evils of 
our days. The position of the president may be variously 
modified in different societies ; but these will ever be 
her main duties : to employ, according to the original 
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intention, the means entrusted to her disposal ; to pro- 
mote the developement of the society; to protect the 
rights of individual members ; to kindle their zeal ; and 
finally, to superintend the orderly transaction of busi- 
ness. It would be a total misconception of her position, 
were she to aim at concentrating in her own person, 
the thinking, guiding, and determining principles of the 
society : nor could I blame any members who were to 
set themselves in opposition to any such attempt at 
degrading the institutipn to the level of a mere 
machine. 

^ But what shall we say of the .numerous ladies who 
deem any strict rules an infringement of their Uberty? 
Women in general, especially German women — for I 
believe it is not so much the case in France and England 
— are too little accustomed to business-like regularity, 
too little disposed to acknowledge its necessity in all 
associated labour. I have already frequently touched 
on this topic in my reports; and in order to avoid 
wearisome repetition, will here merely direct attention 
to St. Paul's words, 1 Cor. xiv. 27 — 33, where he 
requires of those who prophecy in the Christian congre- 
gation, that they shall observe certain rules prescribed 
by him. Now, if St. Paul deemed it needful to subject 
to the wholesome fetters of rule even the workings of 
men's spirits when in a state of ecstacy, raised as it 
might seem above all human control, what would he 
have said of the complaints of those who look upon 
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every regulation, though sanctioned by themselves, as 
an odious compulsion, and fancy real liberty to consist 
in a total absence of order ? Such members are in the 
highest degree troublesome to the president, nothwith- 
standing that they may be possessed otherwise of good 
will and abilities. If, however, the president wishes to 
effect a reformation, she must remember that the in- 
fluence rests on the power of example; and that she 
can never hope to introduce order, unless she first 
submits herself to its requirements with scrupulous 
conscientiousness. 

^ And so in other points. If she would excite those 
roimd her to greater activity, she must herself do more 
than she expects from them. If she wishes to conquer 
the distaste exhibited now and then by a member who 
has to perform a disagreeable visit, or a troublesome 
business, she must reserve the most onerous and ap- 
parently thankless task for her own share. If she is 
vexed at seeing in others an irritability which cannot 
tolerate even the most friendly rebuke, let her show 
herself the more patient of blame, the more candid in 
acknowledging her mistakes, and the more careful to 
avoid a repetition of them. 

^ Next to charity, truthfulness and openness are the 
principles most requisite, when many are united in a 
common object. Alas I that they are so often wanting ! 

^ I have often known presidents who had an honest 
desire to fall in with all reasonable demands on the part 
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of their colleagues, complain that, instead of openly- 
stating their annoyances to her, they would make them 
the subj ect of eager discussion behind her back. Perhaps 
there were faults on both sides. Perhaps there was 
something in the presidents' manners, unknown to them- 
selves, which checked open communication. I know 
not how this might be. It is not my business to mete 
out the measure of wrong on either side, but rather to in- 
cite all to watchfulness and care. Let each one seriously 
examine how far she can, in her own person, help 
to remove the evils I have spoken of as incident to 
societies, and set herself earnestly to work to accomplish 
this object.' * 

♦ Report xix. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ox THE WORKING OF THE HAMBURGH SOCIETY. 

THE work of the society at its commencement is 
described in the iSirst report, bearing date 1834, 
and it is worthy of note that in the twenty-six years 
that followed, the same ground-plan was adhered to ; 
there was expansion, but no organic change. In order 
to insure an accurate knowledge of the poor, and of 
their own work amongst them, as well as the power of 
rendering an accurate account to their subscribers, the 
society adopted a system of minute written reports. 
One was kept for each family, beginning with the 
president's account of the first visit, which she always 
paid herself. In these ^poor-books,' as they were 
called, an account was entered of every particular 
respecting the family, which the visitor ascertained in 
the course of her intercourse with them, and of every 
sort of relief which they received ; and the books were 
passed on to the successive visitors, that each might 
know what her predecessors had done, and profit by 
their experience. These books were sent in weekly to 
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the president (a specimen of them is given below. 
Appendix No. 1). 

On the selection of the objects of the society's care. 
Miss Sieveking observes: — 

at is a fundamental principle with us, to have 
nothing to do with those whose moral condition is 
utterly degraded. This principle is grounded on the 
conviction that our moral influence is totally inadequate 
to afford any probability of a successful issue in such 
cases, while, as a rule, jnore harm than good is done by 
bodily help given to the vicious, excepting for the 
relief of extreme necessity, and for this the Public 
Poor's Board provides. The giving of work is indeed 
an exception to this rule ; but our means do not allow 
of our providing this for everyone who applies to us. 

^ The assistance which we give is therefore intended 
to be a distinction for the better and more deserving 
class of poor people, and on this account we do not 
willingly receive any without a written recommenda- 
tion from respectable persons, who may be supposed to 
have some real acquaintance with the domestic circmn- 
stances of each family. Above all, we have regard to 
the recommendations of *the parish doctors, partly 
because we believe that they are likely to have the 
closest acquaintance with the circumstances in ques- 
tion, and partly because we especially wish to devote 
our services to the sick. Here there is little danger 
that help would be thrown away ; here we may often 
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be able to prevent the whole of the little household 
sinking into dirt and neglect, and utter poverty ; here, 
in our frequent visits to the sick bed, the best oppor- 
tunities are found for becoming acquainted, not with 
the sick person only, but with those around him. 
Should a cure be effected, or should the patient die, 
leaving a family behind him, our care and our visits, 
though less frequent, would continue, excepting in the 
case of persons whose need has been only temporary, 
in consequence of illness, or of those whose conduct has 
given us reason to draw off from them. 

* Whether the poor belong to the registered * class or 
not, makes no difference as to their reception by us. 
In many instances we have found persons whose age 
and circumstances do not qualify them for assistance 
from the Poor's Board, who yet are suffering as much as 
those who do receive it ; while, on the other hand, no 
one who is acquainted with the laws that regulate the 
condition of our poor, and with their local relations, 
will deny that many who receive weekly pay from the 
Board, stand in great need of further assistance. In 
all cases we take pains to ascertain accurately the 
amount of assistance which *the poor receive from the 

* There are no poor-rates in Hamburgh, but a fund, collected by 
voluntary contributions, is administered under the control of the govern- 
ment by the Public Poor's Board (AUgemeine Armenordnung). The 
persons here called * the registered poor,* are those who are under the 
care of this Boards and answer to those who in England receive parish 
relief. 
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State, or from private persons, in order more exactly to 
calculate what further help is needful or desirable for 
them. 

* Next to the recommendations of the medical gentle- 
men, we have especial regard to those of the guardians 
of the poor, and of our own subscribers. It has been 
very painful to us to be obliged to refuse so many of 
this kind, especially of late, when the numbers have 
greatly increased. But hard as it is to refuse in such 
cases, we consider ourselves bound to do so, in order 
not to fritter away our means, and in the vain en- 
deavour to help all, to lose the happiness of effectually 
helping any. So soon as the measure of our powers 
shall increase, both in regard of pecuniary means, and 
also of the number of our members, we shall be most 
willing to enlarge the sphere of our labours.' 

The society afterwards acted as almoners to their 
rich neighbours in the case of families not coming 
under the above conditions, in the following manner. 
Such families were received on a written recommenda- 
tion, accompanied by a donation of ten thalers (about 
thirty shillings English). This money was not carried 
to the general account, but kept separate for the use of 
the family in question. If, in a few weeks' time, they 
were found quite undeserving of help, the remainder 
of the ten thalers was returned to the giver (deducting 
a small contribution to the funds of the society), accom- 
panied by a full report. If the family proved deserving. 
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the ten thalers were applied to the relief of their 
wants during one year, at the end of which time a 
report, with a detailed account of its expenditure, was 
sent to the recommender, with a request for a similar 
sum of ten thalers for the supply of the next yeax. 

The position of the society with regard to the Poor's 
Board and the medical officers was a delicate one. On 
this point she remarks : — 

^ When I first put forward my plan for the organisa- 
tion of a Female Association, one objection which was 
raised against it in some quarters was, that a part of 
the benevolence of the public would thus be turned 
into a new channel, and the funds of the Public Poor's 
Board would be lessened thereby, which would be 
giving with one hand and taking away with the other. 
My thoughts on this matter are as follows. I am far 
from being so presumptuous as to set myself up to 
judge of an institution with which I am by no means 
thoroughly acquainted in all its branches, and which 
appears to me to be worthy of all honour, both on 
account of the manifold good which it undoubtedly 
does, and as the work of so many excellent men, who 
devote to it a large portion of their time and of their 
powers, both mental and physical. But these very 
men are the first to admit, that this, like every other 
human institution, has its deficiencies. Some of these 
are perhaps inseparable from an administration which 
extends over all classes of the poor, in a large and 
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populous city. A certain system of generalisation and 
centralisation must be adhered to^ and this implies an 
insufficiency of individual care. And is it not desirable 
to use the help of our Association to fill up the omissions 
necessarily incident to the working of such a system ? 
And should it happen (which I do not think it often 
would) that individuals should lessen their contribution 
to the Public Poor's Board on account of what they give 
to us, may we not hope, on the other hand, that our work 
will lessen the demands upon that fund, and that the 
saving will exceed the loss ? It is our principal aim to 
afford to poor families such timely help, in cases which 
do not fall within the rules of the Public Poor's Board, 
as may prevent the entire sinking of the little household 
into debt and disorder, and so into total pauperism. 
Surely, then, no one need look with an evil eye on the 
crumbs from the rich table of Hamburgh benevolence 
which fall to the share of our little association, whose 
aim is not to do things on a great and comprehensive 
scale, but to do the little things that are left undone by 
others^; not to build the house, but to supply here and 
there a missing stone to the building. 

^ A word of our relations with the medical men. It 
was not unknown to us that there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion amongst them concerning our under- 
taking at its commencement: while some gave us at 
once a friendly reception, others expressed most serious 
doubts of the practical usefulness of our work, and 
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others again totally despaired of it. Neither tiie doubt 
nor the despair were taken by us in evil part. No one 
can be more convinced than we are ourselves that there 
is a kind of interference with the condition of the poor 
which is most dangerous ; and what right had we to 
expect that men who had no intimate acquaintance 
with us should give us credit^ untried^ for possessing 
the amount of wisdom and circumspection which the 
care of the sick and poor requires ? 

* We do not flatter ourselves with the hope of having 
yet obtained their favourable verdict. But thus far, at 
least, those gentlemen who have tried us will bear 
witness — that we have fulfilled their expressed wishes to 
the utmost of our power, that we have attended to their 
recommendations with all possible punctuality, and tKat 
in particular cases they have seen a good result in the 
improved order and cleanliness of their patients. And 
thus much I can promise for the future. We shall 
always pay especial attention to the recommendations 
of the medical men in charge of the poor, and do our 
best to carry out their directions, and support their 
authority with the patients. It has never been our 
wish to rule, but to serve ; to serve our poor brethren 
for His sake who left heaven's glory **not to be 
ministered imto, but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many." So long as this spirit animates 
our society (and when it shall die out among us, it will 
be very little worth while to keep up the instituticm), 
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SO long shall we always be found ready to act under 
the appointed authorities for the good of the poor.' 

The Society at first consisted of twelve members, 
besides Miss Sieveking, who originally undertook the 
oflSce of President provisionally, but was confirmed in 
it by the election of the other members. The oflSce 
was nominally held for two years, with liberty of re- 
election, but while the foundress lived, there was 
naturally no change. 

Most of the families were visited once a week ; some, 
only once in a fortnight or three weeks ; cases of severe 
illness, twice a week or more ; every family was visited 
in turn by three, and where two visits were made 
weekly, by six different members. The President was 
obliged to visit, by turns, all the families imder the 
Society's care, in whatever quarter of the city they 
resided, in order that she might keep a certain oversight 
of the whole. 

The manner in which their funds were laid out was 
as follows. It must be observed, that the value of 
money is greater in Hamburgh than in England : — 

* For every two visits undertaken by a lady, she 

receives from the treasurer, at the weekly meeting, 

4 schillings (about 4d. English), which she may lay out 

as she pleases. All larger gifts must first be discussed 

in committee, excepting only what each may choose to 

give from her private means, or of such matters as, from 

the pressing nature of the case, admit of no delay, or 

d2 
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such as we have once for all agreed to be generally 
desirable, such as a gift of firiug in winter, wages for 
work done by the poor, or the like. 

^ The number of families who have received regular 
assistance from us in the past year amoimts to eighty- 
four, of whom the greater part are still under our care. 
This reckoning does not include a number of women to 
whom we give spinning work, without regularly visiting 
them. In cases where we cannot undertake personal 
visits, this is the only kind of assistance which we venture 
to give, feeling convinced that it cannot fail to be of some 
use. Everything else which is asked of us, where we 
cannot make a thorough enquiry into the condition of 
the applicant, is at once and decidedly refused, without 
sweetening the refusal with the smallest gratuity. 
Were it once known that every one applying for what 
we cannot give would have a chance of receiving even 
a few pence, we should have a new system of begging 
organised, and there would be no end to the concourse 
of applicants. The fear of such an evil has led us to 
this determination, painful as it often is to act upon it 

* In some cases we have been requested by wealthy 
friends of the poor to enquire into the condition of 
families who have applied to them for assistance, in 
order to give our opinion as to what had best be done 
for them, without any further demand on our exertions. 
Such cases are not entered on the books of the Society, 
nor included in the above reckoning.' 

In after years these cases were recorded, in order to 
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have an answer ready for the repeated enquiries made 
concerning the same individuals, by different benevolent 
persons. In some instances these enquiries led to the 
discovery of Ues and imposture, and the persons impU- 
cated were, of course, denounced as unworthy of any 
assistance. When the character of the visitors became 
well known in Hamburgh, the idle and vicious poor 
became thoroughly afraid of them, and impostors proved 
themselves unworthy of help by the shifts to which 
they resorted in order to avoid a reference, which they 
knew would lead to their detection. 

It was, of course, not possible to give a full account of 
all that was done for the poor, where, as in the Ham- 
burgh Society's work, every case was treated separately, 
and the assistance given carefully measured out, accord* 
ing to ever-varying circumstances* It was found that 
much essential assistance could be given in this careful 
maimer, with very small expenditure of money, though 
much of time and thought. 

In stating the different kinds of help given by the 
Society, the Report proceeds : — ^ 

* To begin with what we do not do. We do not^ 
or at least it is our aim not to do, anything which 
others are doing already, nor anything which can be 
reasonably considered superfluous. Further, we do 
not, as a rule, give money, but everything in kind 
— excepting, of course, wages. With few exceptions, 
we pay no debts for rent, partly because they would 
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trench too far on our limited means— partly because 
we are afraid of encouraging a careless spirit among 
the people, who, trusting to our assistance, would 
cease to do their utmost to pay their rent them- 
selves. We have therefore given nothing from the 
general fund for this purpose, although in some special 
cases, where the need seemed particularly pressing, we 
have represented it to wealthy and well-disposed persons 
whom we could interest in the special case, and ob- 
tained from them the assistance Required. 

* The articles which our poor people receive from us in 
kind are as follows : food and refreshments for the sick, 
as recommended in each case by the medical man; 
beds, articles of clothing (old and new), firing, and food. 
Several ladies, who are not members of the Society, 
have pledged themselves to have a good warm meal 
prepared at their houses once in a week or fortnight, 
to be given to such poor persons as we may send to fetch 
it; and a benevolent butcher gives us 4lbs. of meat 
weekly for the same purpose. 

^ One principal object of our endeavours is to obtain 
work for such of our poor people as are in health to do 
it. We cannot, indeed, accomplish this as completely as 
we would, yet a good deal is done ; and though we are 
not yet in a position to provide sufficient work for all 
who would do it, yet no one who can woi*k receives 
purely gratuitous relief from us, and our means are at 
least sufficient, in this way, to act as a test of their 
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industry. Whoever refuses offered work on any but 
sufficient reasons, whoever toill not work, is at once 
refused all further assistance. 

* The mode in which we employ our people varies. 
Women who can spin (which is now not very common 
in Hamburgh) receive spinning work from us, but not 
so much as to maintain them entirely. This would 
overburden our funds, and make them careless of seeking 
other employment, of which most can obtain some, 
though in insufficient quantity. Those who can knit, 
sew, do tailors' work, and the like, we sometimes employ 
on our own account, sometimes get wOrk for them from 
friends, or recommend them to be employed in shops, 
&c. We also endeavour to obtain work in the same way 
for artisans and labourers, and have succeeded in several 
cases. 

* Let me here remark, that every recommendation is 
a matter of conscience with us. We never, out of 
so-called ** good nature," allow ourselves to recommend 
persons whom we do not honestly believe to be worthy, 
nor to give any one a better character than, in our best 
judgement, he really deserves. Truth and uprightness 
must be the basis of all that is done for the general 
good, as of all Christian virtue ; they are the first things 
we require from our poor people : we must therefore be 
especially careful never to depart from them ourselves. 

* Lastly, we find, and are careful to use, opportunities 
for employing the poor, arising out of the needs of the 
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poor themselves. Poor shoemakers make the shoes for 
our other poor ; poor tailors and seamstresses make the 
clothes for those who oamiot do it for themselves; a 
poor old upholsterer stuffs the sea-grass* mattresses 
which we use ; when a poor woman is too ill to clean 
her house, and wash her linen, we send another to do it 
for her ; if a sick person requires a nurse by night or 
day, we find one among our women who may be quaK- 
fied to do it.' 

An interesting example of the kind of assistance 
afforded by the Society in special cases, occurs in 
the Second Report (for 1835). A poor family came 
under their care, of whom the father was in the General 
Hospital for a consmnption ; the mother, an active in- 
dustrious woman, was completly hindered from earning 
her bread by the ;necessary care of three out of her four 
children, who were helpless cripples, from the effects of 
scrofula. The medical man said that fresh air and 
sunshine were the most likely means to restore the ijse 
of their limbs. The Society arranged that another of 
their pensioners, for whom they wanted employment, 
should take the children out every fine day, for a few 
hours, in a little child's carriage ; and he was desired 
frequently to take the road past the General Hospital, 
that their father might see them from the window. The 
mbther, having the children off her hands for a part of 

* The common grass-wrack {Zostera marina) is much used in 
Germany for this purpose. 
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the day, contrived to obtain employment ; and the story 
closes with a letter to Amelia Sieveking from the father, 
then near his end, and expecting it, full of gratitude to 
God and to the Society for the restored health of his 
children. 

^ The treasurer's report of receipts and expenses is as 
follows :* — 



Receipts. 




Paymeni 


is. 


£ 


8 d 




£ 8 d 


Receipts in gross from 




To the members, for dis- 


May 1832 to May 




tribution at their dis- 


1833 . . 78 


9 


cretion . 


.888 




/ 


Clothing . 


. 12 S 4 




/ 


Firing . . . 


. 4 17 11^ 




/ 


Bedding . 


. 4 3 10 




/ 


Wages 


. 21 17 4i 




/ 


Printing . 


.10 2 




/ 


Flax . 


. 3 16 4 


' 


/ 


Redeeming pledged 






/ 


goods . 


. 1 14 2 




/ 


Food . 


. 7 18 11 


I 




Soap-tickets 


2 17 2 


i 




Medicine . 


. 1 16 5 


/ 




Schooling and food for 


/ 




a child . 


. 14 8 


/ 




Advertisements . 


.050 


/ 




Sundries . 


.373 


/ 




Balance in hand 


.379 


78 


9 


78 9 



^ That which the members give from their private 
means is not taken into account in the above reckon- 
ings ; neither are the sums entrusted to us for special 

* The accounts have been reduced to their approximate value in 
English money. 
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cases^ of which separate acounts are rendered to the 
givers. Besides, there are many gifts of bedding, 
clothing, and food, which cannot be included in a 
money reckoning. Lastly, I will mention, that in two 
or three instances we have succeeded in obtaining help 
for our poor people from persons nearly related to them, 
who, being themselves in easy circumstances, had for- 
gotten the duty of assisting their kindred. 

* The fuel store was opened in the autumn, and one of 
our members has kindly given a place for it, and under- 
taken the distribution, according to the written recom- 
mendations of the other ladies. 

^ Our wages for labour are moderate. To beat down 
the poor to the very lowest price seems to us equally 
contrary to the natural feeling of kindness and to the 
spirit of an enlightened benevolence, the aim of which 
must be to awaken the desire for work. High prices, 
on the other hand, are unsuited to our limited means ; 
they would occasion too great a concourse of persons 
seeking work from us, nor could we so certainly judge 
whether their desire for work was serious. The daily 
wages of a woman were at first fixed at 6 schillings 
(about 6rf. English), and are now raised to 8. We pay 
the same for a night's watching. 

^ It will be seen by the eighth item of our outgoings, 
that we occasionally redeem pledged goods When we 
do this, we invariably add the admonition not to take 
anything more to the pawnbroker's without first letting 
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US know, that we may, If possible, find some other 
resource ; for the pledging of poor people's goods appears 
to us to be an eating canker, by which their needs 
become ever greater and more irretrievable. In case of 
need, we prefer to take the pledged article ourselves, 
and make the necessary advance upon it, in order to 
preserve the poor from the usurious spirit of the com- 
mon pawnbroker. But, as a rule, we do not advance 
any loans, but rather send our people in suitable cases 
to the Loan Society. In cases which this Society can- 
not help, to lend to the poor is virtually to give to 
them. But we do not choose to give gifts under the 
name of loans, feeling sure that, on the whole, the 
practice has an injurious influence on their characters. 
To incur debts, and not pay them, leads to carelessness, 
improvidence, and ingratitude ; and therefore, if in ex- 
ceptional instances the members make advances from 
their private purse, the payment of the debt is regu- 
larly insisted on. 

« « « « « 

* The item of board and schooling for children will 
appear very small, in comparison to others. It is hardly 
necessary to state that, where there are children, their 
physical and moral welfare are objects of our special 
care, and that we take pains to place them in good 
schools. Who that has the weal of his brethren 
at heart can remain cold and unsympathising when 
so weighty a concern as the training of the rising 
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generation is in question ? But where necessary school- 
ing was wanting, we have ahnost always succeeded in 
obtaining it gratuitously. We have only now and then 
paid a weekly 4 schillings (about 4cZ. English) for the 
infant school. The board is only an addition to what 
the Public Poor's Board gives for a poor orphan child, 
which we have taken upon ourselves, because the good 
woman to whom we wished to entrust him declared 
that she could not undertake the care of a boy of seven 
years old for the sum paid from the public fund, 
12 schillings weekly (about Is. English).' 

The Report closes with an account of the Society's 
experience, in this its first year, in regard of the attempt 
to exercise a moral influence for good upon the poor. 
It seems to us to illustrate what was said above, that the 
fervent spirit of charity which actuated Amelia Sieve- 
king was Hioroughly grounded in sincerity. 'To speak 
the truth in love ' was her endeavour ; and it cannot be 
too deeply impressed on those who have any charitable 
work in hand, that thus only can any real and abiding 
blessing rest on their words and work. To draw fancy 
pictures of the poor and suffering, as if all human 
misery had not its root in human sin, or as if calamity 
had any power in itself to elevate the character; or, 
looking to our own work, to expect to sow the seed to- 
day, and reap the harvest to-morrow, can never end 
in good. It is a hard lesson to look steadily at the 
realities of life, but let no one attempt to influence his 
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neighbour for good who is not prepared to do this ; for 
be it remembered, that we shall see what we look for : 
if a show of goodness will satisfy us, that show will 
not long be wanting ; if we can be paid with words, there 
will be words enough and to spare ; and we have no 
right to complain of those who deceive us, if we have 
been in the least degree willing to be deceived. 

On the other hand, if what we look for is not our own 
work, but God's, we shall see this too. He will show 
it to us, as much as we need to keep up heart and hope ; 
and where we see it not. He will teach us quietly to 
wait for His salvation. 

^ Works of love, done in the spirit of faith ' (to use 
the words of the rules of the Institution), must ever be 
the principal means by which a Christian visitor can 
win the poor to godliness ; but direct religious exhorta- 
tion, when prudently used, may also be a means of great 
good. The Society took pains to encourage, by every 
means in their power, the spirit of faith and the practice 
of Christian duty among the poor — to point out to them 
the grace of God in Christ as the only real fountain of 
comfort — to encourage the reading of Holy Scripture, 
attendance at church, and the receiving of the Holy Com- 
munion. In particular cases much pains was taken to 
put them in communication with good clergymen. 
Religious books were also occasionally given, but with 
great caution. The remainder must be told in Miss 
Sieveking's own words : — 
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*But if our poor people thus recognise in us the 
wish to find religious faith among them, they cannot 
long fail to discover that we are most seriously in 
tamest in requiring the proof of that faith in a good 
life, and chiefly in diligence and faithfulness in their 
earthly calling. If we ever use sharpness in rebuke, 
it is where we find them trying to make a gain of god- 
liness, and imagining to win favour with us by making 
a talk about religion, without troubling themselves 
with the reality ; and if I am not much mistaken, no 
one can long practise such hypocrisy upon us without 
finding himself detected and put to shame. 

* There remains one important question to answer — 
What has been our experience among the poor? How 
far can we hope to have a real practically successful 
influence for good upon their moral condition ? It is 
obvious, however, that in the nature of things, we 
cannot put our finger upon the proof of such results, as 
if only material interests were in question. I must 
content myself with some gcfneral explanations. And 
first, I think, I may venture to affirm that in no case 
has our assistance had a demoralising influence upon 
the poor, as it is too certain that simple giving often 
has, and that in a high degree. Further, I am on the 
whole satisfied with the results of our experience ; at 
least they are such as not to discourage, but rather to 
stimulate to new and cheerful exertion. But here it 
must not be overlooked, that none of us began to work 
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with over-sanguine hopes. We were all more or less 
acquainted with the poor already, not in books and 
novels, but in real life; we had no dreams, like 
J, J. Bousseau, of the innocence of mankind in a state 
of nature; we knew the deep inward corruption of 
man, and had recognised it first in ourselves. There- 
fore, when here and there we have encountered ingra- 
titude, perverseness, and moral depravity, the dis- 
covery has indeed troubled us ; but it did not come 
before us as anything very strange and unheard-of, 
and in the circumstances of the poor, so unfavourable 
for their moral developement, we could always see so 
many excuses as at least preserved us from an un- 
charitable condemnation of them. We have met with 
only two or three instances of utterly degraded cha- 
racter, and such cases are likely to be still more rare 
in future, as we now adhere more strictly than at first 
to the principle of receiving no poor persons who 
<5annot produce a respectable witness to their honesty. 

* Most of our poor people give us a good deal of 
trouble by their perverseness, their dulness of compre- 
hension, and want of energy. But are these faults — 
often more than sufficiently accounted for by their bring- 
ing up, and their outward circumstances — a reason 
for casting them off*? Are they not rather a pressing call 
from God's providence to their more favoured brethren 
to extend to these helpless ones their protecting 
guardianship ? But among some of the poor we have 
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found piety and virtue, a simple pure mind, quiet 
faithfulness in their calling, submission in suffering, 
and self-sacrificing love ; and in visiting such as these, 
it may well be doubted whether the blessings we can 
bring equal those that we receive. 

* Lastly, we have found gratitude, affection, and con- 
fidence, even among persons whose general character 
was far from satisfactory. And here there comes 
before us a great difference between simple almsgiving 
and the personal acts of help which spring from a heart 
kindled by charity. No ; I do not believe, and I never 
have believed, that the hearts of the poor are so shut 
against gratitude, and all the better feelings connected 
with it, as many would persuade us to think. Only 
do not ask of the poor to give you lovcy the noblest gift 
there is on earth, in return for a bit of lifeless metal, 
which perhaps he has wrung from you with diflSculty, 
or which you have thrown to him coldly and without 
sympathy. Love can be won only by love. Oh, make 
but the trial ; let the poor man feel that it is real love 
that constrains you to what you do for him, that you 
really share his petty anxieties, that you really have his 
welfare at heart, and you will, in most cases at least, 
cease to complain of his utter insensibility ; you will 
often see his eyes fill with thankful tears, and hear a 
blessing from his lips ; and you will feel in the depths 
of your heart that it is no empty word, but the un- 
studied expression of real and deep feeling. 
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' Let me be forgiven if I speak warmly ; it pains me 
too sorely to see upright and right-minded people, first 
misspend their alms, and then, when they do not reap 
the expected return for their misused capital, cry out 
upon the hopeless, unimprovable condition of the lower 
classes, and by this prejudice not only deprive them- 
selves of the joys of genuine benevolence, but totally 
discourage others who might seek them for themselves. 

^ To return to our moral influence. I must repeat the 
remark, that no complete account can be given of this, 
as it can be of an outlay of money ; still, several in- 
stances are before me in which I can distinctly point 
to an essentially advantageous influence on the part of 
the Association. One case is that of a poor sick man, 
who, forsaken of his early friends, and almost totally 
bereft of human help, was filled with bitter thoughts 
against God and man, and meditating self-murder. He 
has been reconciled to humanity by the Christian love 
that sought him out on his bed of pain, and brought him 
back to faith in the everlasting mercy, which can show 
itself on the darkest path. Another case is that of a 
young widow, who, unable to support herself and her 
child of four years old, because no one would trust her 
with work, had given herself up to despondency, and 
sunk into habits of dirt and disorder, now awakened 
to courage and self-respect, working unweariedly from 
early morning till late at night, and keeping herself 
and her child tidy and clean. Another, awakened to 
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deep and earnest repentance for a sin of long years 
back. Lastly, a dying man prepared by careful reli- 
gious instruction for a happy departure. These are the 
instances which at this moment stand out most clearly 
before my mind's eye, though many others might be 
added to them, 

^ In the generality of cases, the spiritual blessing 
accompanying our work is rather the object of hope 
than of clear peiception, and so let it be ! We walk 
in this world by faith, and not by sight ; and in the fact 
that man can seldom see the consequences of his own 
work, we recognise an ordinance of the Eternal Wisdom, 
to preserve us from the double perils of self-exaltation 
and despondency which would beset us, according as 
the effect of each endeavour, were it fully made known 
to us, might surpass or fall short of our expectations. 
The day of the eternal harvest is coming, which will 
make manifest which among the seeds which we have 
sown have fallen in good ground. And, meantime, we 
rest in the belief that the smallest good thing, if it be 
genuine, ifi never really lost in the kingdom of our 
God. It is at least our earnest intention to do our very 
best, and then leave the results quietly with God. 
Great, indeed — awfully great — ^is the amount of wretch- 
edness which we can do nothing to relieve ; but we must 
leave this to the care of His everlasting love who 
knows how to love infinitely better than we, and surely 
does, in ways that pass our understanding, make every 
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kind of bodily misery a means of healing for the far 
deeper misery of sin. 

^ Here ends the promised description of our Institution. 
May it not put forward too much of the bright side 
only, and conceal the shadows ! It should bear the 
impress of unvarnished truth; but self-love is very 
deceiving, and how easily may we be partial to the 
work which lies nearest our hearts, and overlook its 
many spots and blemishes. Not that our eyes are 
altogether blind to them. With all our good intentions, 
we cannot conceal from ourselves that we have made 
many mistakes ; and how many more may we have 
made unconsciously I Many perhaps a deeper ex- 
perience will show us — many may be discovered by the 
experience and observation of others; and from our 
hearts will we bless the earnest-minded friend, whoso- 
ever he be, who shall point them out to us, and show 
us how this and that might be done better. A dis- 
position to receive and profit by good advice will, I 
hope, never be wanting among us. We love our work ; 
how then should we ever cease striving to improve it ? '* 
Thus far the work of the Society in its first year. 
The following sketch of its subsequent developement 
has been extracted and condensed from the notices 
scattered up and down in the succeeding Reports from 
1834 to 1858 ; the particular passages are too nu- 
merous for reference : — 

♦ Report i. 
E 2 
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The number of members gradually rose from 12 to 
85 ; that of the families under their care increased 
from 84 to 256. It will be noticed that the number of 
families does not increase in the same ratio with that of 
the members. The explanation of this is, that much 
more was done for the poor under the Society's care in 
after years than at first. It was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of this institution to prefer depth to extent in its 
work, and rather effectually to help a few than to 
extend a small and insufficient amount of assistance to 
a larger number. 

In 1840 the Society became possessed of property — 
namely, a house called the Amalienstift, containing 
dwellings for nine poor families, and a small hospital 
for children. Two other houses were added after the 
great fire which desolated Hamburgh in 1842, and ad- 
ditional accommodation obtained for 48 families. The 
people had separate apartments, for which they paid a 
moderate rent ; but the kitchen, cellar, and wash-house 
were in common, and all enjoyed the use of the garden. 
Prayers were read morning and evening by a respect- 
able old man, an inmate of the house, to whom a kind 
of moral superintendence of the whole was entrusted. 
All the irimates were invited, but not compelled, to 
attend these services. The Society adhered to its 
original plan of selecting the objects of its care by the 
recommendation of the parish doctors, to which were 
afterwards added those of the city missionaries. 
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A glance at the following table, giving the special 
charges of some members of the Society, will give an 
idea of the nmnber and variety of objects which it 
embraced, and in particular of the pains taken to pro- 
vide employment for the poor. On this point it should 
be observed, that the greater part of the outlay in 
wages was of a nature to bring no return whatever. 
From 1846 to 1851 inclusive, the sums paid in wages 
averaged yearly 6,608 marks (about 394Z. 125. English). 
Of this yearly outlay, 2,898 marks (about 170Z. lOs. 
English) comes under the head of ^ Night-watching and 
occasional attendance on the sick, and washing and 
ironing for them.' The rest, though certain articles of 
manufacture were made for sale, can seldom have been 
actually remunerative. 

To find or make employment for persons thrown out 
of the regular labour-market by the competition of 
younger, more vigorous, or more skilful workmen, will 
seldom prove a substitute for almsgiving, though it 
may often be a wiser form of it. Of course this remark 
does not apply to finding situations, under the regular 
employers of labour, for those who only fail of obtain- 
ing them for want of connection, or of a good recom- 
mendation ; and this the Society's thorough knowledge 
of the poor under their care, and the scrupulous honesty 
of their testimonials, enabled them to do to a consider- 
able extent. 
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LIST OF SPECIAL EMPLOYMENTS EST 1849. 

President. — Amelia Sieveking; she has to watch over the 
general arrangements, and to preside alternately at the morning 
and afternoon meetings, which are held once a week. 

Vice-Presidents (who conduct the weekly meetings whenever 
the President does not). — For the morning meeting, Madame 
Merck ; for the afternoon, Mrs. Lowndes, to whom Miss M. 
Glashoff and Miss S. Wiedemann are appointed assistants. 

Secretary (for the Council meetings). — Mrs. Merck. 

Treasurers, — Miss Jaenisch, Mrs. Lowndes, Miss H. Graven- 
horst. Miss B. Sibeth, Mrs. Schuback, and Mrs. Arning. 

Com:mittee for Work. 

President. — Miss Jaenisch, who presides at a monthly meet- 
ing in her own house. 

The separate members of this committee have in charge as 
follows :•— 

Mrs. Benecke, Miss Jaenisch, and Miss Geertz — the spinning 
and weaving. 

Miss C. Schuchmacher — the making of sea-grass mattresses. 

Mrs. Lowndes, Miss B. EUermann, Miss Mutzenbecher, Miss 
D. Hingstedt, and Miss Gravenhorst — ^the sewing and knitting. 

Miss Philippi — the dressing of dolls. 

MissC. Sohlmann — the picking of silk, and the brush-making 
and tin-work. 

Miss Jaenisch — the unravelling of old stockings, and making 
of night-lights in boxes. 

Miss Hingstedt — the platting of straw shoes and rush 
chairs. 

Miss EUermann — ^pasteboard work. 

Miss Mutzenbecher — the binding of our manuscript books. 

Miss Ohrtmann — carpenters' work. 
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The separate ftmd of this committee is managed by Miss 
Hingstedt ; and the sale of articles made by our poor, by Miss 
Jaenisch, No. 4 Caffamacherreihe ; Miss Sohlmann, No. 29 
Deichstrasse ; and Miss Ellermann, No. 8 Konigstrasse. 

Fuel and Potato Committee. 

President. — Mrs. Hesse, who will summon the committee to 
meet when necessary. 

Committee, — Mrs. Benecke, Mrs. Rautenberg, Mrs. Schwenke, 
Mrs. Wasmann, Miss B. Heinichen, and Miss B. Sibeth. 

Special Administration of the Amalienstift. 
, (The Society's Almshouses.) 

Miss C. Schuchmacher, Misses M. and B. Sibeth, and Miss 
H. Theveny. 

Committee of the Children's Hospital. 

President. — Dr. Herzfeld. 
Treasurer. — Mr. Crasemann. 

Mrs. Le Sueur, Miss Gries, and Amelia Sieveking. 

The appointment of Nurses for the Poor. — ^Mrs. Koster, Miss 
E. Engelhard, Miss Hingstedt, and Miss B. Sibeth. 

The payment of Washing for the Poor. — Mrs. Hesse, Miss 
Ellermann, Miss Engelhard, Miss A. Jaenisch, and Miss Sohl- 
mann. 

The arrangement of Help for Families changing their Abode. 
— Mrs. Koster and Miss Mattfeldt. 

The recommendation of Servants, Apprentices, Errand-boys, 
&c., to persons who need their services. — >Miss J. Hiipeden. 

The payment of Premiums on Rent. — Miss Glashoff. 

The payment of Premiums on Savings. — Miss Jaenisch. 

The management of a Loan Fund, from which small advances 
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are made to such persons as are not qualified to receive assist- 
ance from the Public Loan Fund. — Mrs. Hesse. 

The registering of School Testimonials in our poor's books. 
— Miss Klefeker, Miss B. Sibeth, and Miss Wiedemann. 

The redemption of Pawned Articles. — Mrs. Minck and Miss 
Pehmoller. 

The procuring and distribution of Humford Soup Tickets. 
— Miss Glashoff and Miss A, Jaenisch. 

The distribution of Bread and Meat Books* among the 
members of the Society. — ^Miss Pehmoller, Mrs. Schuchmacher, 
MissL. Prencke, and Miss Wasmann. 

The care of Articles given to the Society for the use of the 
Poor, as clothing and other effects, preserves and other provi- 
sions. — Mrs. Benecke, Mrs. Koster, Miss Ellermann, Miss 
Hingstedt, Misss Jaenisch, Miss Lehmann, and Miss Sohlmann. 

The care of Articles belonging to the Society and lent out to 
the Poor, as cradles, children's carriages,"!" &c., and their return 
when no longer wanted. — Mrs Hesse. 

To prevent misconception, it may be needful to re- 
mark that the above list has not been inserted for the 
sake of the special details (some of which appear un- 
suited for imitation in England). The noteworthy part 
of it is the arrangement of the whole, and the skill by 

* These were the books containing accounts of the gifts of the retail 
traders who allowed gifts in kind from their shops. 

t See note in the Report of 1835 — * May not the frequent occurrence 
and long continuance of the rickets among children of the lower classes 
be traced to the want of exercise in the fresh air? In consequence of this 
suggestion, we have had a number of children's carriages made for this 
purpose, and we have seen good results ftom their use. Where the 
mothers can take the children out themselves, it is, of course, left to them 
to do it.' 
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which SO many Taxious objects were embraced, without 
being allowed to hamper or interfere with one another, 
and so many persons usefully employed in working at 
different parts of one scheme. 

The ordinary course of business was as follows : — All 
the members met once a week to transact current busi- 
ness. At these meetings the reports for the past week 
were read over, the visits for the ensuing one appointed, 
the disbursements were entered in the treasurer's 
accounts, the particular assistance to be given to each 
family settled, and any questions noted by the visitors 
in the poor's books answered and commented on. 
These books were all sent into the President the day 
before, that she might look them over, and note the 
points requiring discussion. A register was kept by 
the President, consisting of short abstracts of these books; 
so that she possessed a summary of the history of every 
family that had come under the care of the Society, in 
a form suitable for ready reference. [A specimen of 
this register is given in the Appendix, No. 2.] 

A special committee met once a month for counsel. 
All questions of principle, changes in the rules, and 
proposals for the general improvement or extension of 
the Society's work, were then discussed, and the ac- 
counts of the separate committees for work, fuel, &c., 
were examined. But here let the writer speak for 
herself: — 

^ Our most serious business is the discussion of any 
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proposal tending to the improTement of our administra- 
tion. Of course we become gradually conscious of fresh 
deficiencies in our plans, and new measures are required 
as the extension of the work proceeds. We therefore 
by no means consider our original rules as unalterable. 
Order and rule, but no stiffening into a rigid mould, 
should be the motto of every society that has to deal 
with spiritual interests: its life should be that of a 
plant, in which nothing is arbitrary and lawless, but all 
is free and happy developement.'* 

All members of the Society had a right to attend the 
council meetings if they pleased : the special conamittee 
were obliged to do so. This committee consisted at 
first of seven members, chosen by majority of votes, 
of whom two went out yearly in rotation, and were not 
re-eligible for a year. Afterwards all persons charged 
with any special employment (the Vice-presidents, 
Treasurers, &c.) were obliged to attend. The President 
had also the right to summon any member, whose 
opinion she desired on a particular case, to attend at 
any of the council meetings. 

The subjects to be discussed were notified before- 
hand to the President, whose business it was to bring 
them forward in order. When each particular point 
had been sufficiently discussed, it was her business to put 
the question in such a manner that it could be answered 
by a simple ^ yes ' or ^ no,' and the majority of votes decided 

§ Report xi. 
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the matter. The voting was always kept distinct from 
the discussion. 

All resolutions agreed on at the council meetings 
were noted down by the Secretary at the time, copied 
out fair at home, read aloud at the next weekly meeting, 
and then eight copies of them were divided among the 
members, for them to transcribe, that each lady might 
not only be informed of the resolutions taken, but might 
be able to refresh her memory by referring to them in 
future. 

When the Society became very numerous, it was 
subdivided into groups of about five members each, who 
took charge of the same families. Every month, shortly 
before the coimcil meeting, each group met to discuss 
the circumstances of their own poor ; so that their re- 
quests were not brought before the general meeting 
till they had been well weighed by those best acquainted 
with the merits of each case. These groups met in 
turn at the house of the President, who thus kept up a 
connection with them all. 

New members were admitted by ballot, and a single 
black ball excluded the candidate; but where the 
exclusion was by a single vote, the President had a 
right to call on the lady who had black-balled the 
candidate, to come forward and explain her objection, 
or to withdraw it. If she preferred to explain herself 
in private to the President and two other ladies — one 
named by herself, the other by the President — she was 
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allowed to do so ; and if they thought her objections 
frivolous, they might give her the option of withdrawing 
her opposition, or resigning her own post. The object 
of this arrangement was to prevent the possibihty of 
any one being excluded on merely personal grounds. 

One of the steady aims of the Society was to cultivate 
a perfectly good imderstanding with all the authorities 
of the city; not to interfere with the work of any 
existing institution, but as far as possible to cooperate 
with all. To win the confidence of the oflGicials was, of 
course, a work of time. The strong objections raised by 
some of the parish doctors against the plans of the 
Society are alluded to in the First Report ; but in the 
year 1844, at their particular request, the Public Poor's 
Board made an agreement with the Society that they 
should send nurses, at the requisition of the parish 
doctors, to families among the registered poor who were 
not under their own care ; the wages were to be ad- 
vanced by the Society, and repaid by the Board. 

Another instance of the good understanding between 
the Society and the authorities occurs in the history of 
the Amalienstift, the little colony of poor families under 
the Society's care, in the suburb of St. George's, founded 
in 1839. The funds for the erection of the original 
building were the gift of a private individual, an old 
man of ninety, residing in a distant town, who wished 
to benefit the city of Hamburgh, in gratitude for some 
happy years spent there in early life. He therefore 
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presented a sum of 12,500 marks (about 792L English) 
to the Society for the Care of the Sick and Poor, on 
condition only that his name should not be mentioned. 
With this capital it was determined to erect a dwelling- 
house for a number of poor families living imder the 
Society's care. But the purchase of a site would have 
exceeded the means in hand. This difficulty was met 
by the intervention of a friend to the Institution, at 
whose request the Board of Exchequer granted a suit- 
able site at a very moderate groimd rent. This proof 
of the goodwill of the highest authorities in the city 
towards her Institution was very gratifying to Amelia 
Sieveking and her associates, and she mentions it in her 
Report for 1839 as a motive for additional industry and 
faithfulness in their trust. In 1842, as is well known, 
a large part of the city of Hamburgh was destroyed by 
fire. At this terrible time nearly a hundred houseless 
persons foimd refuge in the Amalienstift, where the 
Society was provided with the means for their subsist- 
ence by the St. George's Relief Society. Soon after 
the fire, the Board of Help entered into an agreement 
with the Society, having for its object the immediate 
assistance of some of the houseless families, and eventu- 
ally the extension of the Amalienstift. The Society 
agreed to build two houses, each containing twenty-four 
tenements, at an estimated cost of 38,000 marks, and to 
place them at the disposal of the Board for three years, 
at the end of which time they were to revert to the 
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Society in full possession. The Board, on its part, 
pledged itself to deliver the bricks required, on the spot, 
free of charge ; to pay 30 per cent, of the estimated cost 
of the building, and 4 per cent, interest on 20,000 marks 
of the capital, for three years ; also to keep the buildings 
in repair during that space of time. A site adjoining 
the original Amalienstift was presented, by permission 
of the Chamber of Exchequer. Forty-eight poor 
famihes, principally of those burnt out by the great 
fire, were comfortably housed there in the winter of 
1842, and in 1845 the Society entered on its full rights 
of ownership. 

The income of the Society was derived from annual 
subscriptions and donations of various kinds, and from 
the sale of articles made by the poor. Large gifts in 
kind were also made to them every year — in turf, for 
fuel ; clothing, old and new ; meat, bread, rice, coffee, 
tea, milk, and many other articles from retail shops, and 
dinners cooked in private houses. 

The fixed property of the Society was under the 
control of a special administration, which met twice a 
year. This committee consisted of the President for the 
time being and four gentlemen, one of whom was 
always to be a lawyer by profession. The accounts of 
the Society were audited once a year by two gentlemen. 

Amelia Sieveking trusted much to her subordinates, 
being well aware that, in proportion as their whole 
minds were taxed for the improvement of their work. 
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their interest in it would increase; but she required 
from them frequent and regular accounts of the maimer 
in which their trust was JfulfiUed. Freedom in work, 
but no freedom to leave work undone — a constant 
demand for independent thought, with a constant sense 
of responsibility, not to herself, but to the whole body, 
was what she laboured to provide for her subordinates. 
Always ready to take the hardest and most repulsive 
parts of the work upon herself, fonder of saying ^ Come ' 
than ^ Go,' she yet willingly delegated to others whatever 
they were willing to do. ^ To make myself as little 
necessary as possible,' was a maxim she often quoted 
from Mrs. Fry ; and before her death she had so acted 
it out as to be able to leave her work with confidence 
in the hands of those who are now carrying it on, in 
the same spirit and with like success. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHARITABLE WORK IN 

DETAIL. 

rpHE success which attended Miss Sieveking's work 
-*- in Hamburgh led, as has been already stated, to the 
establishment of many societies, formed on a similar 
plan, in other places. The persons who originated 
these daughter institutions naturally turned to her for 
advice in their difficulties, and enquiries were fre- 
quently addressed to her by persons to whom she was 
known only in her public capacity. Her answers to 
these letters were occasionally published in the Annual 
Reports, when the subject-matter was of general in- 
terest, and from some of these answers we proceed to 
give extracts bearing on the practical difficulties to be 
encountered in carrying out the true principles of 
united work, and the means by which they may be 
overcome. 

The first is a letter to a lady presiding over a dis- 
tant Society, and to this have been added a few remarks 
on similar points of detail from another Report : — 
* Your letter, my dear, although personally unknown 
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friend, bearing date Sept. 17, 1846, must not be left 
without a special reply. It ought to have been an 

earlier one I hope you will not take it amiss 

that my answer should be public, as you will be in no 
way compromised, and as the same remarks may prove 
serviceable to many holding the like oflGice with yourself, 
and who may find cause for similar complaints. 

^ Your position certainly is no easy one. Your work 
among the poor is hampered and hindered on all sides ; 
partly by the opposition of the medical and other 
authorities, and partly by the lukewarmness and in- 
dolence of many of your coadjutors. Of these two 
hindrances, the last appears to me far the greatest. 
Every work, however good, must, from the nature of 
things, meet with opposition as soon as it deviates from 
the ordinary track. This should be an incentive to us 
to strive after such eflGiciency and completeness as may 
stop the mouths of our opponents. But how are we to 
accomplish any perfect work with imperfect instru- 
ments ? This is obviously a much harder question to 
answer. Thus far is clear, that we must begin by 
improving our instruments themselves. But then the 
difficulty is, how to make this beginning; since we 
have not to do with a lifeless material which the 
master's hand can fashion into any form he pleases, but 
with the living, self-directing human soul. Now, to 
those who conduct a comprehensive undertaking of 
any kind, it makes a great difference whether the 
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human instruments under them devote themselves re- 
solutely and entirely to the work, making it the object 
of their lives, and giving up to it their whole time and 
strength ; or whether they merely give to it — ^from one 
month, or it may be one week, to another — as much 
time and strength as are not required by their other 
callings. For example, it is plain that with two 
deaconesses, or with two brothers of the Rauhen HauSy 
more can be accomplished than with twenty ordinary 
members of a society. 

* But the number of those who can give themselves 
wholly to the service of the poor is but small in pro- 
j)ortion, and it would be a real evil to confine all phi- 
lanthropic activity within such narrow limits ; not only 
because much would necessarily be left undone, but 
also because many persons would be deprived of that 
blessing which the mingling of some work of charity 
with the ordinary business of life would unquestionably 
bring with it. 

' The task of the President of a Society like ours is to 
arrange and direct the labours of the personal staflf placed 
at her disposal. But the full fruit of these labours is to 
be looked for only in such measure as the individual 
members apprehend, and are animated by the spirit 
and aims of the Society. The main thing is ever this : 
that the love of God be shed abroad in the heart by 
the Holy Ghost, and therefore " Veni Creator Spiritus " 
must never be forgotten in our intercessions. Let it 
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be your first care to keep alive the holy flame on the 
altar of your own heart. The light which is to kindle 
others must still be kept burning, and we know by 
experience that the flame will die out or wax dim if 
not carefully nurtured. 

* To make this work of love dearer to ourselves and 
others, we must keep clearly before our eyes both its 
severe and its attractive side. We must look upon it 
both as a duty rigorously demanded of us, and also as 
a blessing mercifully vouchsafed to us. Now, the duty 
of active ministering to the poor is, I fear, apt to be 
either not sufficiently acknowledged, or placed on too 
low a footing. I have already said that I am far from 
requiring everybody to join a charitable society. But 
I am now thinking of those who, having joined one, 
afterwards show so little zeal in it. Their case, I 
imagine, is this : they wish to help us when it suits 
them, without binding themselves by a strict rule, 
which they consider a pedantic restraint; much as one 
might resolve to take a walk twice a week, but be at 
perfect liberty to break the resolution should any 
accidental business or pleasure come in the way. But 
ought this freedom to be assumed with regard to their 
engagements to the Society ? How really insignificant 
are, for the most part, the hindrances they talk of — 
how easily set aside by those who are really in earnest ! 
To-day, it may be perhaps a visit which some imaginary 
propriety requires of us ; to-morrow, a dress which 
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must be got ready to wear on a certain occasion, 
though we may have others which we could wear just 
as well ; another time, it is a fear expressed by our 
relatives lest we should catch cold by going out in 
bad weather, though these same careful friends perhaps 
do not scruple to ask us in the evening to accompany 
them to a play or a concert. 

* Apropos of catching cold, I am here reminded of 
your physicians who dissuade ladies from entering the 
Society, because visits to the sick lead to nervous com- 
plaints and all sorts of disorders. Why, your doctors 
would seem to be much more impracticable than ours. 
At first, great opposition was indeed raised against us 
by our poor-doctors; but, as far as I know, it was 
founded only on the fear of the mischief we might do 
to the poor, not to ourselves. On the contrary, there 
have been instances where physicians have recom- 
mended delicate ladies to join our Society, purposely to 
give them a motive for braving wind and weather, and 
to prevent their thoughts from dwelling too much on 
their own ailments. An excellent and experienced 
physician at Copenhagen, Dr. Jacobsen, told me plainly 
he was convinced that hysterical and nervous aflfections 
would be much rarer among our sex, if women and 
girls would accustom themselves more to regular and 
even laborious activity in some calling which would 
fill their time, exercise all their powers, and satisfy 
both heart and mind. I doubt whether any sensible 
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practitioner, who is well acquainted with the life of 
ladies in our upper classes, would hesitate to subscribe 
to this opinion. 

^ Many will say, " But a woman's active powers 
belong to her own home. Do the duty nearest to you." 
This golden rule, they say, is left out of sight by those 
who would assign to the mistress of a family, or to 
young girls, a vocation beyond their home. I think I 
can make my case good, if we attend to the true 
meaning of the maxim. " The nearest first," will un- 
doubtedly be always the motto of a true disciple of 
Christ. " If," says St. Paul, " a man knows not how 
to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the 
church of God ? " We mistake the import of the 
motto, however, if we hold that the " nearest " is to be 
considered alone, and to the exclusion of everything 
else. We must first ask. Who has the nearest claim 
upon me? but we must also add another question. 
Who stands most in need of me ? 

* Has not our Saviour Himself taught us this in His 
parable of the good Samaritan, called forth by that 
question of the Scribe, " Who is my neighbour ? " Is 
not this the answer — " He who needs thy help the most, 
when I cause thee to find him in thy path, he is thy 
neighbour? " Or shall we suppose that the priest and 
Levite who passed the wounded man by on the other 
side, were justified in the Lord's sight if they could 
say, " Wife and child are expecting me ; I might make 
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them uneasy by staying away ; I might be taken from 
them if I remained longer in this dangerous place. 
They are my nearest ; I am bound to make their lives 
happy ; why should I give them anxiety for the sake 
of this stranger ? " 

^ Now, if we substitute for the case of the man fallen 
among thieves, that of a poor man fallen into distress 
and misery, we must admit that this language is often 
used and acted upon, and that by persons who are by 
no means considered harsh or uncharitable. If it be 
the right language to use, then woe to the needy! 
What is to become of them, if every one who has 
nearer objects to care for is at liberty to abandon 
them ? Their own " nearest " are generally not in a 
condition to assist them, be their will ever so good, 

* But people may say, *^ They shall not be left without 
aid. We will give them our money, though not our 
time and strength." Now I venture to lay it down as 
a truth which I need not stop to prove, that such 
effectual relief of the poor as Christian charity should 
minister is not to be accomplished by money alone. 
Time and strength are required also ; and who, I ask 
my sisters in the higher walks of life especially, who 
have a stronger call to devote them to such a work than 
you yourselves have ? Would you delegate the work 
to paid officials ? What guarantee have you that they 
would perform their task in the spirit of charity, which 
alone can insure it a blessing ? Would you delegate it 
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to your domestics? Granting that you can depend 
suflGiciently upon their goodwill, can you trust their 
judgement and discernment of character, without which 
goodwill is no security against mismanagement? Or, 
to women of the lower classes? But are not they 
more tied to their household duties than yourselves, 
since you can always command assistance? If they, 
as they often do, find time for visiting the poor with 
zeal, is not this rather putting you to shame ? Or, 
finally, would you leave it to your husbands ? You 
will not deny that their daily business generally de- 
mands far more active exertion than yours. And if, 
notwithstanding this, they do in fact — here in Ham- 
burgh the case is almost universal — manage to give 
much attention to objects of general utility, surely this 
should powerfully incite you to make similar exertions, 
and so become to a certain extent a sharer in their 
vocation and interests. Oh, I feel sure of it, if the 
cause of the poor were regarded more in the light in 
which I have here placed it, many a lady who now 
holds herself exempted from every claim beyond her 
home, by the duties within it, would find out that, 
without neglecting these, some time and strength might 
yet be won for other objects which the Lord would set 
before her. I was especially delighted some years 
since, by the assurance of a foreign friend, that since 
his wife had given up a great portion of her time to 
the poor, she evinced in the fulfilment of her household 
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duties an amount of zeal, activity, and regularity which 
he had never witnessed in her before. 

^ I would particularly remind mothers of growing 
daughters, how wholesome it is to impress upon young 
girls the fact that there is a blessed and satisfactory 
sphere of activity for our sex, not confined to the 
narrow family circle. Can any mother know with 
certainty that her daughters will attain the common 
object of woman's life ? And if not, should it. not be 
part of a wise education early to impress on the youth- 
ful mind the conviction that marriage is not the one 
indispensable condition of our happiness — ^the sole aim 
of our being ? 

^ Christian antiquity entertained, no doubt, stricter 
notions of female modesty and retirement than are now 
common, but this was in regard to amusements, play- 
going, &c. It never occurred to the Christian church to 
confine women to their own homes in matters of active 
charity. According to TertuUian, it was rather con- 
sidered as the especial business of the Christian matron 
to visit the poor and sick in their huts, and the prisoners 
in their captivity, in order to afford them all the assist- 
ance in their power. 

^ To you, my dear friend, whose difficulties have been 
the immediate occasion of this discussion, I said just 
now that, for the purpose of animating the zeal of the 
members of your Society, it is essential that they should 
learn to recognise the twofold character of their work. 
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as a duty and a blessing. If I have succeeded in de- 
monstrating the duty of such work, much, I hope, is 
already gained, in every generous mind. For such, an 
acknowledged duty is the most imperative of motives. 
Where they think' that to perform such a task, or not 
to perform it, is a matter of choice, they may become 
negligent; where they are doubtful of being in their 
right sphere of action, they will often feel crippled ; but 
where they clearly recognise the call of the Lord, they 
will not long confer with flesh and blood, but will set 
to work with cheerful courage, and with a zeal which 
is in itself a certain guarantee of success. 

* Do not misunderstand me. It may often be that 
even the most ardent zeal fails of external success, but 
not therefore is it unblessed. For though our efforts 
will not always, with all our striving, change the 
wilderness around us into a paradise, yet the kingdom 
of God which is within us will ever be more strongly 
rooted and built up by it. That it is a happiness, how- 
ever, to be allowed to witness some fruit of our labour 
external to ourselves, no one will deny. It incites us 
to renewed activity, and where it is entirely withheld, 
discouragement can hardly fail to ensue. In defining 
and limiting the sphere of your Society's work, I would 
therefore advise you to direct your attention to such 
objects as afford the greatest possible promise of a 
favourable result. If you can obtain a locality of 
which you could have the entire disposal, for the purpose 
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of your Society, and which would be at the same time 
a central point for your labours, it would probably con- 
tribute not a little to increase the interest of your sisters 
in the work. Mdme. Amhold, the estimable President of 
the Society at Hanover, has in this respect much reason 
to congratulate herself on her fine Institution (Friede- 
rikenstift); and those members of our Society who 
reside in St. George's, and diligently attend our Insti- 
tution there (Vereinstift), have often assured me that 
their visiting has been much more satisfactory since the 
establishment of that little colony of poor people. They 
find opportunities, sometimes by chance and sometimes 
intentionally, of intercourse with those who are not 
immediately subjects of their care, and thus become 
better acquainted with the circumstances of each 
family. 

* I wish to direct attention to one more point. I think 
the Presidents should take especial pains in their maimer 
of conducting the weekly meetings, and should avoid 
letting them be spun out to a wearisome length. My 
Swiss correspondent writes that, having about thirty 
families under the care of her Society, the reports upon 
the business are so long, that her hours are seldom 
suflScient for the weekly meetings. The case was 
much the same with us at first, before the introduction 
of written reports, when all the business of the meeting 
was done verbally, the President alone making minutes. 
This lengthy procedure seemed to take up too much 
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time, and I think I have succeeded in remedying it by 
the system of written reports. People generally ex- 
press themselves more briefly, and more to the point, in 
writing than in speaking. 

* It may be asked whether the observations made by 
the visitors at every one of their visits should be read 
aloud at the general meeting. This is the practice at 
Lubeck, where it pleased me very well, and I should 
recommend its adoption in a Society of no great extent. 
Where these observations are not confined to the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the poor, but also contain 
thoughtful hints concerning their moral condition, the 
communication may very well be generally interesting 
and instructive. But then it appears to me that each 
family so commented upon ought to be personally 
known to all the members. In a Society like ours, 
consisting of about seventy ladies, this cannot be the 
case, and therefore I think the practice unsuited to us. 
The essential part of the matter is, that the remarks of 
the separate visitors should not be lost to those who 
visit the same family after them ; and this is secured by 
their entry in the poor-book, which is handed over to 
each visitor in succession, each being bound to look 
carefully through the reports of her predecessors. The 
arrangement of the ladies in separate groups or detach- 
ments,* and the monthly special meetings of the different 
groups, which is explained in last year's Report, is 

* See page 59. 
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intended to give further opportunities for the inter- 
change of opinions between those who visit chiefly the 
same poor people. 

^ The usual course of proceeding in our weekly 
meetings is as follows : — The President first reads aloud 
the full report of the cases newly received in the course 
of the week. An account is then rendered of what has 
been spent by the President or one of the Treasurers in 
charitable gifts, or whatever else may be of general 
interest, or requires an immediate consultation ; as, for 
instance, any death that may have occurred among our 
poor, or any question that has been addressed to us : e. g. 
whether we have a suitable person to recommend as boot- 
cleaner, needlewoman, charwoman, &c. After this, the 
President distributes those poor-books which require no 
remark, only calling over the names, until she comes 
to those in which the last visitor has inserted some 
request of the poor people, the consent to or refusal of 
which must be now discussed. 

^ With regard to such succour as exceeds a member^s 
power to grant on her own authority, I was lately asked 
whether the point is decided by the general meeting, or 
by the President alone. In fact, it is neither by the one 
nor the other. The lady who made the last visit, 
and brought forward the request, has always the prin- 
cipal voice, as she is presumed to be the best acquainted 
with the circumstances of the people. The President 
rarely raises any objection against her opinion; but 
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should such objection be raised, either by her or by any 
other lady better acquainted with the family in question, 
the case must be more carefully discussed. If no 
agreement can be arrived at, the decision must either be 
left to the judgment of the next visitor, or else a 
medium course must be taken. For instance, if the 
request be for an article of clothing, it may be granted 
with the proviso that the recipient should pay the half 
or third of the price. In any case, it seems to me de- 
sirable that the discussion should not be made too long. 
It is not of vital consequence to the Society whether, in 
individual cases, a pair of shoes, a shirt, or so forth, should 
be given to a poor person who is known to be generally 
deserving of assistance ; and it is impossible to measure 
to a farthing the amount of help required. It is quite 
another thing, of course, if a member doubts the pro- 
priety of the principle by which our assistance is di- 
rected, either considering it too liberal or too narrow. 
This is a question which touches the administration in 
general, and is therefore of general interest; but its 
discussion belongs not to the weekly, but to the deli- 
berative monthly meetings. 

^ Conducted in the manner I have described, our 
weekly meetings usually occupy about an hour, and I 
should recommend, on the whole, that they were not 
further lengthened. In order to prevent waste of time, 
it is desirable, on the one hand, that the lady whose duty 
it is to conduct the meeting should have duly prepared 
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herself for it beforehand by carefuUy looking through 
the poor-books at home ; while on the part of the mem- 
bers in general, it is indispensable that they should 
submit to strict rules for the methodical ordering of 
business. Persons of our sex are, no doubt, in general 
more averse to such regularity than men. I believe, 
however, that where it is carried out with judgment 
and firmness, its advantages will soon be acknowledged, 
even by its opponents. 

* In some ladies' societies, each meeting is connected 
with a tea collation, which gives it more the appearance 
of a friendly reunion; but this impairs the business- 
like character of the meeting, and, on the whole, I think 
it inexpedient. On the other hand, it conduces to the 
necessary order and quietness if the members are 
allowed to occupy themselves with some light needle- 
work, which, without distracting the attention from 
what is passing, helps to check wandering thoughts 
and idle conversation.* 

*I may here notice a question of detail which has 
been asked by a Swiss correspondent, concerning visit- 
ing societies. Is it desirable that each family should be 
entrusted to one lady in particular, or that seyeral 
should visit them in turn ? In the rules of the Swiss 
Society it is laid down that each sick person should be 
given in charge to one of the visitors only : among us 
the care is always shared by several. It is objected 

♦ Report XV. 
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that our method would hinder the formation of those 
happy and confiding relations between the visitor and 
the persons visited which it is among our chief en- 
deavours to establish. According to our experience, 
we venture to inaintain that these changes, when kept 
within proper limits, by no means act as an absolute 
hindrance to this ; and even if, in particular cases, the 
ties between the poor and their visitors are somewhat 
slackened thereby, we believe that they gain far more 
than they lose by the multiplication of good influences : 
and this not only because it must ever be a wholesome 
encouragement to them to feel that not one only, but 
many Christian souls feel an interest in their welfare, 
but because there is much more likelihood of their being 
rightly understood and treated when they are under 
the observation and influence of several different cha- 
racters, provided that all are working in one spirit, and 
that the observations of each are duly recorded for the 
use of all. 

^ In the above-mentioned Swiss rules, the President 
is required, in appointing the visits among the ladies, 
to take special heed of the particular circumstances of 
each case, and to take care that the indvidual character 
of the visitor be suited to that of the sick person. But 
can this be always certainly known beforehand ? And, 
granting that the happiest choice were made, would one 
individual possess all the necessary qualifications ? and 
might not a very one-sided judgment, if not actually a 
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false one, be formed of the poor ? We must not forget 
that the gifts of the visitors vary extremely, so that a 
reciprocal action is most desirable for the completeness 
of their work. One will have an especially sharp eye 
for housewifely matters, and all that concerns order and 
cleanliness ; another has a gift for discerning character 
— the wolf in sheep's clothing will not pass undetected 
by her; a third is clever at finding employment for 
people ; a fourth feels an especial attraction to children, 
and can talk pleasantly to them ; to another it is given 
to arouse the sleeping conscience by clear words of 
warning,- while from the lips of her gentle companion 
the blessed consolations of the Gospel flow most 
readily. Will not the greatest blessing be likely to 
rest upon that care of .the poor in which these various 
powers are united ? 

^ There is, however, this diiference between the Swiss 
Society and ours, that it is exclusively devoted to the 
care of the sick, for whotn the variety of visitors should 
certainly be much more limited — the rather, that the time 
of their remaining under the care of the Society rarely 
extends beyond a few months, while with us the same 
family is often visited for several years. In such cases 
I should fear that the great uniformity of the ever- 
recurring visits to the same people would become very 
wearisome. 

' Finally, I would suggest that as no knowledge of 
mankind can be acquired without an acquaintance with 
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a variety of persons, so our knowledge of the poor will 
be extremely defective if it be grounded on observations 
made within a very limited circle. In order to form a 
right judgment of the condition of the poor, and so 
rightly to measure what we should require from them, 
it appears to me to be necessary to institute compari- 
sons between a variety of families, of which the necessary 
materials will be wanting if our acquaintance be limited 
to a few. 

^ Another question brought forward by our Swiss 
friend I can dispose of in a few words. A doubt had 
been raised in their Society whether they should visit 
sick men as well as women. To my great satisfaction, 
the resolution was in the affirmative. Were such cases 
excluded, we should withhold our help in the very 
instance where it is most needed ; since, as a rule, the 
need is always greatest where the husband, the principal 
bread-winner, lies sick. I cannot believe that the 
purity of a Christian maiden is endangered when in 
simplicity of heart she visits a poor sick man, and in 
him seeks to serve her Saviour. True purity of heart 
is not as the snow of spring, which is so quickly trodden 
into mire — it rather resembles the white plumage of the 
swan, which is not easily defiled from without. 

' It has been asked, whether it be desirable to give 
the oversight of a Society like ours into the hands of 
a man — say of a clergyman? I can hardly answer 
decidedly either yes or no, since so much seems to depend 
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on the particular circumstances of the place and persons. 
For our own part, we gratefully acknowledge the ad- 
vantage we have derived in many difficult cases fipom 
the counsel and assistance of experienced men ; but we 
have never felt the necessity of placing a man at the 
head of the administration. 

* Two points I would especially recommend for atten- 
tion in this matter. Whoever is to manage such an 
Institution, must thoroughly understand not only its 
general principles and fixed rules, but all its details. 
If, therefore, a Society wishes to place a clergyman or 
other experienced man at its head, he must undertake 
all the duties of the President — must make the first 
visits, look through all the reports, &c. Were this 
otherwise, his position would always be a false one — an 
idle patronage, which could only hinder instead of 
helping the zeal of the really active members. This 
remark is not founded on imaginary reasonings — ^it is 
drawn from actual experience. 

* On the other hand, I would warn my colleagues not 
to be anxious to do everything themselves, nor to despise 
the assistance of men in cases where, in common 
modesty, we must acknowledge that we have not the 
necessary qualifications, which are, in fact, only to be 
found among professional men. Such are, for instance, 
disputed legal rights ; everything connected with build- 
ing ; all matters of finance beyond a simple account of 
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receipts and expenses; and lastly^ many difSculties 
connected with the care of souls.'* 

The rule by which the Hamburgh Society bound 
themselves to make their assistance a distinction for 
the more honest and respectable of the poor, was natu- 
rally a subject of much discussion. It was urged in 
many quarters that, by its operation, the persons most 
in need (at least of spiritual assistance) were excluded. 
The principle on which this provision was grounded is 
explained as follows : — 

* I do not believe,' writes Amelia Sieveking, * that 
the expectation of assistance from us would be anything 
like a sufficient inducement to bad people to change 
their ways, but it does act as an encouragement to the 
well-disposed to persevere in well-doing. 

* Discouragement, leading to a dull apathy of mind, 
is one of the greatest dangers to which even the better 
class of poor people are exposed. To protect our poor 
from this discouragement — to awaken in them the 
energy which is required to maintain a continued 
struggle against unfavourable circumstances, is the aim 
of our endeavours. A sense of sincere sympathy has 
more influence towards this end than many would 
believe. The man who feels himself coldly cast off by 
others, if not sustained by a Kving faith in something 
higher than human love, soon comes to lose heart, and 

* Report zii. 
G 2 
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be ready to cast himself away ; while if any one ap- 
proaches him in the spirit of compassionate love, with 
counsel and help, ready to consider his difficulties, to 
search with him for some resource by which an opening 
might be found for him to help himself, hope and 
courage are reawakened, and the proof which has been 
given him that there are still some among his fellow- 
creatures to whom his misery is no matter of indiffer- 
ence, who are really and warmly concerned for him, 
makes it easier to him to believe that he has not ceased 
to be an object of the all-wise and everJoving care of 
Divine Providence. 

* The principle on which we act, in refusing to take 
under our care such of the poor as are deeply sunk in 
vice, is grounded not on any idea that such unhappy 
souls are irreclaimable, but on a conviction that the 
means of influence we possess are wholly insufficient for 
the task of bringing them to a better mind, and that 
there would be great danger of lending encourage- 
ment, by our gifts, to their bad habits. And passing 
from particular cases to consider the matter in a more 
general point of view, I think that the exclusion of the 
vicious has a wholesome effect on the moral feeling of 
the great body of the poor. There is a sense of justice 
in the common people, which requires that the better 
class shall be distinguished from the lawless rabble by 
a more liberal support. We have sometimes been re- 
proached rudely enough, in anonymous letters, for giving 
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our assistance to undeserving people, while so many 
honest and respectable poor people seek for it in vain. 
We cannot easily make these good folks understand 
that it is for want of means that we are unable to help 
so many of the really deserving, partly because they 
never look beyond the individual case, and partly be- 
cause they have vety exaggerated notions of the 
resources of the Association. But thus much at least 
we can assure them, that it is no matter of indifference 
to us whether those we help are really respectable 
people or not, and that when we have made any mis-- 
take upon this point we are willing to rectify it. Such 
letters as the j^bove-mentioned (bringing charges against 
the character of some of our poor people) are hot put 
aside without careful enquiry into the truth of the 
accusations contained in them.' * 

On the question how best to counteract the influence 
of bad books among the poor, we extract the following 
remarks : — • 

^ The shameful productions of an infidel and immoral 
press are doubtless to be accounted among the greatest 
dangers of the present time. The enquiry how best 
to counteract their influence is of near interest to us, 
since, alas I we know too well how many unprincipled 
periodicals are eagerly read by our poor people. What 
then can we do ? Shall we authoritatively forbid the 
reading of such things, and perhaps threaten to withdraw 

♦ Beports il p. 17, and xxvi. p. 41. 
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our assistance from those who persist in it ? Clearly 
this cannot be the right course. The strongest desires 
are always aroused by the forbidden fruit. And, be- 
sides, how should we secure that our orders should be 
obeyed? In most cases, the utmost we should achieve 
would be, that the objectionable books would be care- 
fully kept out of our sight, and our enquiries on the 
subject falsely answered. But suppose even the most 
favourable case, that some of the poor would really, out 
of deference to us, refrain from reading what we dis- 
approve, would all that is wanted be secured even for 
these few ? Would not the same bad principles reach 
their ears in many other forms, and perhaps our very 
prohibition suggest the thought that our objection to 
many of these writings arises from our inability to 
refute them, and so a prejudice be awakened against 
whatever books, written in a different spirit, we may 
recommend to their perusal ? 

*It is certainly far better to counterwork the in- 
fluence of bad books, by providing the poor with good 
ones of a popular kind. This will certainly have its 
effect on the better and more intelligent amongst them ; 
and it were much to be wished that more of this kind 
should be written expressly for the people, and espe- 
cially that no pains should be spared to elucidate 
political questions from a Christian point of view. I 
may mention here, with most hearty thanks, the gift of 
a hundred copies of F. M. Perthes' excellent book, 
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** The Old and New Teaching concerning Society, the 
State, the Church, the School, Marriage, and Labour," 
presented to us for distribution amongst our poor 
people. 

* The worst of it is, that good sober books cannot 
easily possess the same piquancy as the bad ones ; and 
when once the taste has been corrupted by these last, 
it will be a hard matter to awaken an interest in read- 
ing of another kind. It will not, therefore, be easy to 
get rid of these dangerous and scandalous writings only 
by providing better, and therefore I would recommend 
that, in addition to this provision for defence, another 
should be added, which may meet the enemy on his 
own ground — I mean a quiet discussion of the contents 
of the papers themselves. Suppose, then, that we find 
a periodical of this description in the house of one of 
our poor people. We enquire whence it came, taking 
special care not to express displeasure at their reading 
such things ; we take it up quietly, run through it, and 
open the conversation by referring to one of the worst 
articles it may contain. The chief point is to avoid all 
vehemence. So much of its statements as are admis- 
sible, we freely admit ; and if, as will generally be the 
case, we can show that many of them are false, we do 
so, but without exaggeration. Especially we seek to 
point out to them that the whole system of these so- 
called enlighteners and friends of the people is really 
built on nothing, since it lacks the only true foundation 
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— that of religion — and consequently that its tendency 
must be evil. Should we be able, by a skilful manage- 
ment of the conversation, to lead the poor to make 
these observations for themselves, it is far better than 
when they only hear them from us. But suppose we 
cannot bring them to see what is so clear to ourselves, 
what then ? We must then quietly and gravely express 
our regret, but by no means allow ourselves to use 
strong or impatient expressions. What good could be 
done by such warmth ? It might, indeed, silence the 
poor man, but would it alter his views ? I fear that it 
would only make him adhere to them more stiffly. He 
might leave us the last word in order not to provoke 
us to greater vehemence, but this forced appearance of 
submission would only increase his inward repugnance 
to the truth for which we are striving. 

*In matters concerning the soul, and in the holy 
cause of truth, there must be no recourse to any but 
spiritual weapons ; where we cannot effect our purpose 
with them, it is far better humbly to acknowledge the 
limits of our strength, and desist from the combat, than 
to attempt it with any others.' * 

* Report xvii. p. 35. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHARACTER OF A CHRISTIAN WOMAN MINIS- 
TERING TO THE POOR. 

fin HE following address to the members of the 
-*- Hamburgh Society was drawn up by Amelia 
Sieveking in the year 1840, in consequence of a wish 
repeatedly expressed by them to have a full statement 
of the duties required of them especially for the be- 
nefit of those newly received into the Society. It 
was afterwards regularly read aloud at the general 
meeting convened once a year, for the purpose of 
taking a review of the work, reviving any useful rules 
which should have fallen into disuse, and generally 
reanimating one another to renewed exertion. 

This paper, originally published in an Appendix to 
the Ninth Report, runs thus : — 

^ In order to a conscientious discharge of oui* duties, 
it is, of course, necessary that we should have a clear 
conception of what they embrace. Several members 
of the Society have expressed a wish that the President 
would draw up a separate body of instructions for them, 
in which their duties should be more clearly defined 
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than was possible in the general Statutes prefixed to 
each Report. I willingly undertake this task, and will 
proceed to write down, under different heads, the qualifi- 
cations, both of mind and of outward circumstances, which 
should be possessed by one who undertakes the duty 
of ministering to the poor as a member of our Society: — 

§ 1. MORAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE VISITOR. 

^ As good fruit can be looked for only from a good 
tree, and as the soundness of a tree depends on the 
condition of its root, so must the fitness of the visitor 
for her work depend first, and principally, on her own 
character. She must possess a living, a Christian 
faith, which sustains itself on the revealed Word of 
God, clinging to Him whom it cannot see as though it 
saw Him, hallowing all earthly and visible things by 
referring them to the greater things which are in- 
visible ; a faith which regards the imitation of Jesus as 
its highest object, which rejoices in daily-self denial, 
which is active in charity — not as though it trusted, by 
so-called good works, to earn salvation, as the labourer 
earns his daily wages by the sweat of his brow, but 
because such is the constraining love of Christ that it 
cannot but so act. Works of charity are as necessary 
to it, as much the spontaneous action of its life, as 
drawing the breath is to the life of the body ; but they 
also afford delight and blessedness, such as the gratifi- 
cation of the natural desires can never bestow. 
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^ There is, therefore, nothing gloomy or depressing 
in this faith ; it is full of joy, and where it dwells 
within the heart, it diffuses a cheerful warmth over the 
whole outward being. The truth of this will be first 
experienced by those whose nearest friends are pos- 
sessed of this faith. For " the nearest duty first," is 
the motto which lies at the foundation of their whole 
way of Ufe. " If any," says St. Paul, " provide not 
for his own, and specially for those of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel " 
(1 Tim. V, 8). Remembering these words, the follower 
of the Lord must never suffer herself to neglect the 
duties of her home for the sake of those which lie 
beyond it. But after she has devoted the necessary 
time and strength to the fulfilment of these household 
duties, she may yet have remaining a considerable por- 
tion of both, to employ for the benefit of those in 
whom, in an especial manner, the Saviour presents 
Himself to her, according to that unutterably gracious 
promise : " Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it xmto 
me " (Matt. xxv. 40).' 

§ 2. OUTWARD APPEARANCE OP THE VISITOR. 

* In her outward appearance, the visitor, and indeed 
every true Christian, will love simplicity. Truth and 
charity are simple in their inmost nature ; and if they 
are genuine, they must impress a corresponding stamp 
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on the whole outward man. The Christian visitor has 
another special reason for aiming at simpKcity in dress, 
furniture, &c. ; for the money she saves by avoiding 

all extravagant expense flows into her poor box. 

****** 

^ I need not say that this simplicity does not authorise 
us to disregard our position in social life, and the 
conventional forms belonging to it. The reproof of 
Socrates to Antisthenes, that he could see his vanity 
through the holes in his ragged cloak, admits of an 
application at the present day. There may be osten- 
tation in simplicity, no less than in luxury ; and the 
true Christian is a foe to all ostentation, in whatever 
form it may show itself, because it is opposed to hu- 
mility, the foundation of all Christian virtues.' 

§ 3. SPECIAL EXTERNAL DUTIES OF THE VISITOR 
AS A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY. 

^ The visitor binds herself to visit the poor and the 
sick at their own homes. If she has reason to avoid 
infection, she must give notice of it to the President, in 
order that she may arrange, accordingly, the visits to 
be assigned to her. The number of visits to be made 
from one Wednesday to another is left to her own 
discretion, upon full consideration of her other avoca- 
tions. As a general rule, it may be assumed that she 
will find time for at least two visits in the week with- 
out detriment to her home duties. 
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* If at any time an unusual press of business should 
render these visits to the poor impossible, or if they 
should be hindered by other circumstances, such as ill- 
ness, journeys, &c., she must give notice to the Presi- 
dent, and again when she is able once more to resume 
them. The omission of the visits, when once under- 
taken, can only be justified by unexpected and really 
insuperable hindrances. When these actually do 
occur (as, for instance, if the visitor is prevented from 
leaving her home by serious illness), ' she must beg 
another member of the Society to undertake her visits 
in her place. She is not permitted, except on very 
rare occasions, to send to the poor the assistance des- 
tined for them by the hands of a servant, as the main 
object of the Society can only be attained by personal 
intercourse with the poor at their own houses. And 
therefore, even if it should happen that the poor person 
should come to the visitor's house in the course of the 
same days, it will not exonerate her from the duty of 
visiting him in his dwelling. K, however, she does 
not find the object of her visit at home, and has not 
time to repeat it, she is then at liberty to appoint a 
time for him to come to her. 

' The two, four, or eight schillings {2d., 46?., or 8rf. 
English) which the visitor receives for the visits 
allotted to her, are not to be given in actual money to 
the poor people, but in bread, rice, groats, barley, &c. ; 
the tickets for meat, bread, and other articles, wjiich 
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she receives in addition to this^ she may distribute at 
her own discretion. She is not entitled to draw on the 
funds of the Society for any fiirther assistance without 
previous consent — except in the matter of cobblers' 
work, in which she is at liberty, when she finds it 
necessary, without asking permission, to give an order 
to any shoemaker known to herself, and belonging to 
the poor of the Society. She is, of course, at liberty to 
assist the poor from her own resources, if she feels 
impelled to do so ; but she must enter what she gives 
under the head of " Assistance furnished." To leave it 
unmentioned would be a false modesty ; for it could 
never occur to her to think well of herself for such 
trifliBg gifte, and it is essential for the President and 
other members of the Society to know what has already 
been done for the family, in order to decide justly what 
remains to be done. 

^ The visitor must therefore enter a report of every 
visit she makes in the book entrusted to her for the 
purpose, and the report must be drawn up with great 
care. She must omit nothing — must give the correct 
date ; note down all the assistance granted, in shoes or 
other articles of clothing, in the prescribed manner ; and 
take care that the report is ready at the right time — 
that is, on Tuesday, when they are all collected to- 
gether. These things are but trifles, it is true ; but if 
they are left imattended to, they give the President 
much unnecessary trouble, often causing great con- 
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fusion in the regular course of business — and, moreover, 
the true disciple of the Lord is strict with herself even 
in trifles. The visitor must be especially impressed 
with the conviction that without order and punctuality 
no success can attend an associated work. This work 
is distinguished from that of individuals especially by 
the joint action of various forces, which must each 
move in its appointed circle, just as a watch cannot go 
regularly unless every, even the smallest, wheel per- 
forms its task. The visitor will therefore be very 
strict even in the smallest details, and particularly 
when any special business is aJloted to her in addition 
to her weekly visits — as, for instance, the management 
of the finances, the appointment of nurses, the super- 
intendence of the work, &c. This will also be the case 
if the administration of a separate fund for a poor 
family, according to the provisions of the fifth para- 
graph of our Statutes, be entrusted to her. She must 
lay a separate account, every quarter of the year, 
before the President and Council, of what she has laid 
out, with the dates, in order that they may see that 
the sum to be given out is equally distributed over the 
year. 

* The visitor must not be absent from the weekly 
Wednesday meetings except from necessity, as ex- 
perience shows that a more lively interest is kept up 
in each individual member by regular attendance, and 
also that misunderstandings frequently occur when 
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the visitor receives her commission through a third 
person, instead of from the President herself. At all 
these meetings she will do all in her power to promote 
peace and quiet. This quiet is quite necessary, if all 
matters of general interest — all that the President has 
to propose, and the separate members have to com- 
municate — are to be really heard by every one ; and the 
more numerous our meeting, the more necessary it is 
to provide for this. K the visitor is occupied with any 
particular business during the meeting, as the distribu- 
tion of bread and meat, books, &c., she must do it as 
noiselessly as possible ; if she has anything necessary, 
and belonging to the business, to say to another lady 
present, she must go up to her and speak in a low 
voice. K this rule be neglected, the meeting is too 
apt to end in a loud and confused general talking, 
which is especially to be avoided. In no case will she 
permit herself to enter into a conversation on extra- 
neous subjects, even with her nearest neighbour and 
in a whisper.' 

§ 4. RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY THE VISITOR IN 

HER VISITS TO THE POOR. 

^ The first requisite is, that we should bring with us 
to the poor that true and blessed love in which serious- 
ness and kindness are united. This love is, as we 
have said, bom of faith, and will impel us the more 
powerfully to works of charity, the more vividly we 
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remember that it is the Saviour himself whom we serve 
in the person of the poor and sick. If the visitor has 
been moved by this love to devote herself to the service 
of her poor brethren, the object of her visits, namely, 
to assist them as much as possible both in body and 
soul, will be always clearly before her ; she will pray 
to the Lord to give her true wisdom from above for 
the attainment of this object ; she will seek, even in 
her dealings with the poor, to preserve a spirit of 
prayer, to keep her own heart lifted up to God. Far, 
however, from allowing this to hinder her observation 
of the external circumstances of the poor, her example 
will show that the eye in which Heaven is most clearly 
reflected, has also the clearest and justest view of that 
which belongs to earth. 

* She remembers that our Saviour, during His sojourn 
on earth, cared not only for the spiritual, but also for 
the bodily nourishment of the people ; that He came 
not only to give life and health to them who are sick 
and dead in sin, but also to help those who suffered 
from bodily disease, and that such bodily relief was 
often the means He used to bring men to the know- 
ledge of their spiritual wants, and to awaken a craving 
for spiritual food. Following this example, the Chris- 
tian visitor will first turn her attention to the outward 
circumstances of the poor, but she will remember the 
close connection of man's outward circumstances with 
his moral nature ; she will seek to find out whether 

H 
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and how far the physical suffering she sees may have 
its origin in moral depravity, not in order to pass 
judgment on the sufferer, but to check, if it be pos- 
sible, the eyil at the foimtsdn head. She will see in all 
human misery, a means of education in the hand of 
the All-Wise Teacher, to prepare the poor child of 
earth for the kingdom of heaven, and, amid all the 
sympathy she feels for the afflicted, this faith will not 
allow her to doubt the universality or the tender- 
ness of God's fatherly love, and it will protect her 
from being too deeply depressed by the sight of the 
misery of others, while she acknowledges her blessed 
vocation to become an instrument in the hand of God 
to soften that misery by a ministration of help and 
comfort It is the same Father's hand that strikes 
and that binds up the wound ; it blesses both in laying 
on the cross and in taking it off; or, if the right time 
for its removal be not yet come, in giving strength and 
refreshment under the burden. 

* Since, however, the weary soul stands in need of 
refreshment, as well as the sick body, the Christian 
visitor will begin by pouring into the wounded spirit 
the balm of kindly sympathy, and, following the beau- 
tiful precept of the prophet, will not be satisfied with 
breaking her bread to the hungry, but will also draw 
out her soul to him (Isa. IviiL 7, 10) ; she will show 
that it is a happiness to her to give him aid and com- 
fort, as far as lies in her power. But when the prophet 
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further requires of us that we should " satisfy the aflSicted 
soul," she will feel that for such satisfaction our poor 
weak love is not sufficient — that we can only point out 
to the thirsty the Fountain of love, from which alone 
every created soul may draw the true supply for all his 
needs. 

^ Having thus sketched, in general terms, the spirit in 
which visits to the poor should be undertaken, let me 
proceed to add a few practical hints. Before she 
xmdertakes her round of visits, the visitor should make 
herself thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the 
poor who are to receive them. When she visits a 
family for th^ first time, she should read through what 
the President has written at her own first visit ; if she 
has been many times to the same family, it is still ad- 
visable for her to cast a glance at it again, in case any 
part of it should have escaped her ; and she must in 
every case read through the remarks made by the ladies 
who have visited the family since her last visit. In this 
way their observations are of use to her, and a great 
step is gained, when the people see that we are well 
acquainted with their affairs. The better sort of poor 
will be glad that it should be so, and will be encouraged 
to turn to us with confidence in all their little diffi- 
culties ; while those who belong to the worse classes, 
whose policy is deceit and falsehood, will soon find out 
that they will have no easy game with us, and that we 
shall discover all the self-contradictions in which they 

H 2 
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entangle themselves. If there are children in the 
family, the visitor must also look at the page in her book 
vhere the school marks are entered, so that she may 
spur them on, either by praise or blame, accordingly. 
It is well sonjetimes to make them read to her, or 
repeat their lesson, or show their sewing and writing. 
This is always an encouragement to the children, and 
makes a favourable impression on the parents, when 
they see that we take an interest in the progress of 
their little ones. 

^ I need hardly mention, that a quick eye for order 
and cleanliness is one of the requisites of a good visitor. 
She must not be satisfied with a mere superficial view ; 
in urgent cases, she will institute a stricter examination. 
In doing this, she must of course take cfire not to give 
oflfence to the sensitive feelings of the poor. Dirt and 
untidiness, and whatever other impropriety strikes us, 
should be seriously reprehended. I well know that such 
reprehension is one of the hardest duties of our vocation, 
but it must not on that account be omitted. If ever, 
indeed, we need wisdom from above, it is here. This 
wisdom oi4y can teach us to give to our words due im- 
pressiveness, and where it must be so, due severity, 
without creating bitterness : this alone can preserve us 
from too great vehemence, where serious cause of dis- 
pleasure has been given us, can keep alive in us that 
love and humility, which, even when we are wounding 
the self-love of the poor, will convince them of our real 
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good intentions, will show them that we do not assume 
the oflGice of a judge to condemn them, but rather that 
of a faithful friend, to counsel and exhort them. 

^ Our severest reproofs will be given to all dishonesty, 
every attempt to deceive us. But, since this must b6 
met with so much sternness, we must take care to be 
very certain of it, before we utter such a reproach. 
We cannot be too careful to avoid giving imdeserved 
pain to the poor. If we suspect untruthfulness in what 
they say, but can find no proof of it, we must, at least 
for the present, conceal our suspicions ; they must only 
lead us to watch the people more narrowly, and, if they 
are well founded, they will receive fresh confirmation 
only too soon. If they rest solely on the authority of 
others, the greatest caution is necessary in giving that 
authority its due weight ; and particularly we must be 
careful not to trust too much to the suggestions of othei* 
poor persons, who are very likely prompted merely by 
envy and ill-will. 

^ K a quarrel has arisen between poor people who 
inhabit the same court or the same house, or if there 
be a dispute in the same family, particularly betweeii 
husband and wife, the Christian visitor, if her interven- 
tion is desired, will act only as a mediator, and rejoice 
if she succeed in the business of peacemaker. But she 
must not forget, that in very many cases, it is more 
advisable to abstain altogether from intervention, and 
to let the people make it up for themselves. With 
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every complaint which they bring before a higher 
authority, the quarrel easily acquires in their eyes a 
greater importance than it would otherwise have had. 
They will bring forward arguments in support of their 
complaints, and the search for these arguments is not 
the right way to produce a peaceable disposition in them. 
I would therefore advise the visitor, even when she 
finds herself obliged to interfere, not to enquire too 
deeply into all the details, but rather to exhort both 
parties generally to make concessions, proceeding on 
the supposition that there are faults on both sides. It 
is for the criminal judge to discover the exact amount of 
crime ; this is not the part of the peacemaker, and it is 
his function only to which we lay claim. What I have 
said here, I would especially recommend to the attention 
of those who visit the Society's dwellings for the poor,* 
as, where the poor people live close together, little dis- 
agreements are almost unavoidable, I would also remark 
for their comfort, that among the lower classes, we must 
not think so much of every hard word spoken in anger 
as among those who have enjoyed what is called a 
polite education. Among the former, there is of course 
a diflferent standard of what may be taken amiss, than 
in the higher circles, and a scene which would perhaps 
be followed among us by bitter enmity or total estrange- 
ment, may, among them, be very soon entirely for- 
gotten. 

* The Amalienstift. See chap. ii. 
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* I have said that the poor should be taught to feel, 
that to give help and comfort is a pleasure to the 
visitor. To prevent misunderstanding, I think it 
necessary to remind you, that this pleasure in giving 
by no means absolves us from the duty of moderation. 
We owe the duty of a wise moderation in our ahnsgiving, 
not only to our subscribers, who have put such large 
sums in our hands, only for the relief of actual and 
pressing distress, but also to the poor themselves, on 
whom too great liberality often has a demoralising in- 
fluence. Let them know, therefore, that it is always 
easier for us to grant than to refuse, but that we can 
refuse when we have good reasons, and that we shall 
do so more and more, as their demands become un- 
reasonable. But, that we may judge correctly whether 
their demands deserve to be called unreasonable, we 
must know what are the earnings or other resources of 
our poor, and on this point I would recommend 
frequent enquiries. Particularly in the case of men, the 
nature of whose occupation, or whose state of health 
prevent them from having work all the year round, the 
visitor must each time carefully note down in her report 
whether they are in work or not. 

^ The art of conducting conversation with the poor, in 
a right manner, is by no means an easy one. In a 
visiting society at Glasgow, the rule is, that no time 
shall be wasted in talking of worldly matters, but that 
the visitor shall always begin at once, without any 
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introduction, with the spiritual concerns of the poor. 
My previous remarks upon the connection between 
spiritual and material aid, sufficiently prove that I con- 
sider this rule a very mistaken one ; indeed, I believe 
that it would be found an actual hindrance to the object 
for which it was established. Unless we take into con- 
sideration a man's outward circumstances and conduct, 
we can hardly learn to estimate rightly his spiritual 
condition and spiritual needs, and without this know- 
ledge we shall fall into great errors. 

^ It is therefore a rule in our Society, that the visitor 
should first, with kindly sympathy, make herself 
acquainted with the outward circumstances of the 
people, and lend an attentive ear to their communica- 
tions. It cannot be denied that these communications 
have often a wearisome prolixity, and this is par- 
ticularly the case with the old and sick, when they are 
describing their sufferings. But is it not a relief to 
them to be able sometimes to pour out their complaints 
to a human ear ? and should we not gladly afford them 
this trifling solace ? It is well, too, if the nerves of the 
visitor are strong enough to bear the sight of their 
sores; the poor generally have a sort of satisfaction 
in showing visible tokens of the severity of their suffer- 
ings. However, we must certainly set some limits to 
such complaints ; only too many of our sick poor are so 
filled with the thoughts of their bodily condition, that 
if one let them go on, they would talk of nothing else. 
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This should not be ; and the more danger the sufferer 
is in of being crushed to the dust by the weight of his 
griefs, the more the visitor should exert herself to direct 
his thoughts to that which alone can help him, which 
can raise him on the wings of faith, above the sad 
regions of earth, to the brightness of heaven. 

* The visitor must also beware of nourishing a false 
confidence in his mind. Men are but too ready to 
persuade themselves, that earthly sufferings, in them- 
selves, give them a sort of claim to future bliss, although 
in Holy Scripture its attainment is made dependent on 
our conduct. Now, the more tender is the heart of the 
visitor, the more she will be inclined to bring before 
the poor sufferers only the comforting words of the 
Gospel. But she must beware of making her natural 
tenderness the standard of her love. True Christian 
love has another — a sterner character; she can, after 
the example of the Divine love, sometimes give pain, in 
order that she may do real good ; she shuns the palli- 
ative of false comfort, by which no real cure can be 
effected ; she gladly lets the sufferer hear the comfortable 
words of the Gospel, but not until the warning voice of 
the law has also been heard; she willingly points to 
future bliss, but she also remembers the condition with 
which its attainment is joined. 

^If, indeed, we are to trust the poor people's own 
assurances, this condition is not wanting in most cases. 
Those words of the rich young man, " All these things 
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have I kept fipom my youth up " (Matt. xix. 20), meet 
us in a thousand various forms, and to find the right 
answer to them, to bring people not so much to an 
outward acknowledgment of their sins as to a true 
inward humiliation, this appears to me to be one of the 
heaviest tasks of Christian care. Those, however, may 
hope for the most blessed result, who have most entirely 
humbled themselves through God's spirit, who are most 
fully impressed with the sense of their own unworthi- 
ness before the Lord, and who, convinced that all that 
they are and have, is given to them only by His grace, 
can so express themselves to others without affectation, 
for never can a seed of life be quickened and made to 
bear fruit by a pictured sun. 

* Although it must be owned that the religious life of 
the majority even of our respectable poor is but slightly 
developed, yet, thank God ! there are not wanting those of 
whom we may say the contrary, from whom the visitor 
will gain more than she can give, where if she would say 
with St. Paul, " I long to see you, that I may impart 
unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be 
established." She must also add with him, " that is, 
that I may be comforted together with you, by the 
mutual faith, both of you and me." (Rom. i. 11, 12.) 
The President has been repeatedly assured by members 
of the Society, how much edification they have received 
by their visits to many of our pious poor. So in one 
report it is said : " This visit has given me inexpressible 
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joy. The sufferer was so resigned, so thankful and 
happy, I may say so heavenly-minded, that one could 
see in her face how the peace of God dwelt in her 
heart ; — this is, in truth, a heaven upon earth. She felt so 
happy in her mind, was so thankful for God's guidance, 
and even for the painful life she led. The woman who 
attends her was quite full of the pious, sweet dispo- 
sition of this good Katharine; she told me, that she 
had always been, even in her worst days, in this blessed 
frame of mind." 

' Here we see in what point we may more especially 
learn from our pious poor ; I mean, the life of faith, and 
how it is preserved under the pressure of suffering. 
There can be no doubt that in this manner they attain 
to a clear knowledge of the great primary truths of 
Christianity. But I must here make one remark. 
Persons of the lower orders, to whom the Gospel is 
really precious, and the Word of God their daily 
nourishment, are soon in danger of over-estimating the 
amount of their spiritual knowledge, and fancying they 
possess a gift of interpretation, which is not truly the 
case. Thus, one of our poor people once assured the 
President, that our native city is threatened by name 
with heavy judgments by the prophet Ezekiel, and 
quoted the passage (Ez. xxxix. 16) ; confounding the 
word Hamonah there occurring, with Hammonia ; he 
would take no instruction on the subject. 

^ I would therefore recommend great prudence when 
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the poor are encouraged to speak of things spiritual. 
Exceptions may be made, especially in the case of old 
and well-tried Christians, but it should generally be a 
rule, that they should not be permitted to adopt the 
tone of a teacher ; that they should be taught that their 
business is not to talk, but to act ; and even when we 
rejoice at their pious expressions, we should take care 
not to show our approval in such a manner as to awaken 
in them a spiritual pride. And where the pious-sounding 
words are known to be hypocritical, our displeasure 
should be sternly a«d indignantly expressed: far more 
sternly than at the expressions of positive unbeHef, 
against which a heartfelt compassion is more effective, 
in my mind, than vehement anathema. 

^In conclusion, it may be asked, how much time 
should be allotted to a visit. In the rules of the above- 
mentioned society at Glasgow, it is laid down as a 
principle, that no visit shall exceed twenty minutes, the 
reason given being, that by this means so many more 
poor may participate in the blessing. But as, in our 
Society, we have from the beginning proceeded on the 
principle, that it is better to do a little good in a limited 
sphere thoroughly, than to do a great deal imperfectly 
in a more extended one, we cannot adopt this reason for 
shortening our visit; and besides, there can be no 
binding rule for the length of them, as so much depends 
upon circumstances. But it may be mentioned, that 
the President in general devoted at least half an hour 
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to each visit, as a shorter time does not seem to her to 
be sufficient for the fulfihnent of all its objects ; for a 
first visit, she generally requires a whole hour. 

§ 5. CONDUCT OF THE VISITOR TOWARDS THE OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, AND THE WORLD IN 
GENERAL. 

As a member of the Society, the visitor must never for- 
get that she does not stand alone ; and that the relation 
which she and others bear to the Society, is that of each 
separate limb to the whole body. Therefore must all 
be united to one another by one spirit — therefore, the 
less (to use St. Paul's expression) " the eye shall say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee, or, again, the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you," the more effectual 
will be the work of the whole. K the Society be properly 
organised, the weakest will find room for activity, and 
that member who conscientiously spends the small 
talents entrusted to her, for the interests of the Society, 
is worthy of more respect than she who, with far higher 
gifts, allows herself to be negligent and careless. 

^ Every member should have the interests of the 
Society at heart, and should make them a subject 
of reflection. If a visitor should think that she dis- 
covers some mischief which might be obviated, or 
some improvement which might be introduced, she is 
not only permitted, but bound to direct the attention 
of the other members to it, by bringing it forward in 
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* I must conclude with a few words on the conduct 
of the visitor, as a member of the Society, towards 
those who do not belong to it. If she have duly 
at heart the business to which she has bound herself 
with us, she will never lose a favourable opportunity, 
in ordinary social intercourse, to further the interests of 
the Society ; at one time asking for a contribution, at 
another, recommending one of our poor to a situation, 
or again, endeavouring, by communicating some of our 
experiences, to raise a more general interest in our 
object. She must be carefiil, however, not to overstep 
the limits of discretion. There is a degree of impor- 
tunity, which seems to me not justified, even by the 
good cause for which it is employed. 

* We are very easily induced to attach too great an 
importance to the cause to which we devote ourselves. 
It is our cause ; and that alone is sufficient to dispose 
us to consider it a great one. Let us beware of this 
danger. Let us not forget that we labour in a small 
circle on the wide field of active benevolence. If 
others are impelled to spend their energies on the same 
field, for the attainment of another object, and there- 
fore refuse us their support, ought it to surprise us, or 
to give us ground of offence ? Far from us be such 
narrowness of mind. There are a hundred noble ob- 
jects for which the Christian visitor cannot herself 
labour, but she will not refuse her hearty sympathy to 
any, and will rejoice that the Lord has manifold instru- 
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ments for his manifold works of grace. " But," it may 
be said, " So-and-so have such large means ; they might 
have assisted that other charitable object, without 
refusing their mite to us." So it seems to us some- 
times, and so perhaps it is — or perhaps it is not. A 
man of large means will have claims on him from many 
quarters ; at any rate, we are not the stewards of the 
rich, and alms should be a free gift of charity, not an 
extorted tribute. 

* Oh that we were all and at all times governed by 
the spirit of Christian humility and Christian love ! 
We should not then think well of ourselves for what 
we do, but we should thankfully boast that the Lord 
has done great things for us, in giving us so high a 
calling ; we should not be ashamed, when necessary, to 
beg for our poor brethren, but we should also know 
how to take refusals without bitterness ; we should be 
grateful to God and man for every gift that comes to 
us, and we should labour to express our gratitude by a 
faithful and conscientious employment of the sums 
entrusted to us, that when hereafter it shall be said to 
each one of us, " Give an account of thy stewardship," 
we may be able to stand before the Lord. 

* My task is ended, and I have put on paper the 
ideal which I had formed of a Christian ministrant to 
the poor, such as she ought to be. Oh that I might 
say, as she is in our Society ! But, dear sisters, you 
feel that I dare not say this. The most I can say, in 

I 
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your name and my own, is that we strive to fulfil these 
requirements ; how imperfectly, each can best tell for 
herself. Let not any, then, who would otherwise be 
inclined to become an active member of our Society, 
be deterred by the greatness of the requirements here 
laid down. If she only agree with us that we have a' 
worthy object set before us ; if she be sincerely resolved 
to strive, in common with us, to come ever nearer to it, 
we will gladly give her the right hand of fellowship, 
and admit her into our Society.'* 

Here end our extracts : a large part, and that per- 
haps the most generally attractive portion of the 
reports, has been left untouched. It would have swelled 
this little volume beyond its necessary limits, to have 
included in it translations of any of the numerous 
biographical sketches, taken from the minute accounts 
kept in the ^ Poor's Books,' for the Society's own use, 
which were occasionally published to illustrate the 
working of the institution. 

Most interesting, because drawn with perfect truth, 
are these pictures of real life ; of the three loving sisters 
who had seen better days, clinging together through 
years of adversity and ever increasing poverty ; two of 
them working early and late to support the third, 
afflicted with a chronic hysterical disorder, and bearing 
with such cheerful patience the trial of her weakened 

* Report ix. 
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mind and variable spirits : of the decayed tradesman, 
business-like even in his gratitude, who kept a written 
account of all he ever received from the Society, and 
booked every meal and every garment, that he and his 
children 'might look at it from time to time, and see 
how much had been done for them : even the painful 
history of detected imposture is not without its in- 
terest, since it proves the reality of the work, and the 
honesty with which real difficulties were faced and 
acknowledged. 

All these and many more, by their variety and indi- 
viduality, prove most distinctly what has been said 
above, that order with the Hamburgh Society never 
degenerated into routine; and also that a source of 
inexhaustible interest is opened in the varied studies of 
life and character which meet us when engaged in 
the thoughtful service of the poor. It is stated by 
persons acquainted with Hamburgh, that the danger 
which often attends the publication of such details in 
this country, viz. that they may meet the eye of per- 
sons nearly connected or similarly situated with those 
who are the subjects of them, does not exist there; 
had it been otherwise, it is difficult to believe that so 
practical a person as Miss Sieveking would have over- 
looked it, or would have deemed the increased edifica- 
tion of her richer readers a counterpoise to the risk to 
be incurred for her poor ones. 

In conclusion, it may be well to notice one objection 

I s 
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which may occur to those who read the foregoing 
pages. It may be asked. Is all this systematic foster- 
ing and tutelage really good for the poor? Does it 
not destroy their independence? To this objection 
Amelia Sieveking frequently addresses herself, and the 
substance of her answers is something like this. 

The care bestowed on their poor by the Hamburgh 
Society, had for its object their rescue from habits and 
circumstances which make independence impossible, 
and it had a direct tendency to supersede its own work- 
ing. When the pressure of need was removed, the 
regular visits ceased.* 

On the more general question it may be observed, 
that the justification not only of systematic almsgiving, 
but of all almsgiving whatever, is simply its necessity. 
No one says, ^ My neighbour is drowning, but I shall 
unduly interfere with his freedom of action if I jump 
overboard and drag him out.' A state of society in 
which there were no need of almsgiving, would indeed 
be a perfect state; for charity would be the ruling 
principle in every relation of life, and the fountain 
would supersede the rill. But the physician does not 
cease to practise his art, because he knows that if the 
laws of health could be fully known and constantly 
observed, there would be comparatively little need of 
physic ; and almsgiving is, in like manner, a remedial 
process for evils which perhaps should not exist, but 

* For an Illustration of this remark see Appendix No. ii. 
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which are there, and we must meet them as we may. 
Let us welcome every advance in education or in social 
science, which tends to improve the public health, and 
to make the poor independent of any but the mutual 
offices of Christian friendship ; but so long as disease 
and poverty exist — and they are likely to last our 
time — so long will there be room for many, who can 
take no part in extensive schemes of social improve- 
ment, to do something in individual cases ; to palliate 
an evil here, and help a soul there ; to go about doing 
good, and healing those that have need of healing. 

Our task is ended. Partly from the feebleness inci- 
dent to a translation, and partly from the fragmentary 
character of the extracts, they very inadequately repre- 
sent the spirit of the original. Their purpose will be 
accomplished, if any thoughtful minds may be induced 
by them to meditate more deeply than they have done 
before upon the Principles of Charitable Work. 
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I. 

SPECIMEN OF THE REPORTS KEPT BY THE 

SOCIETY. 



FEMALE SOCIETY FOR THE CAEE OF THE SICK 

AND POOE. 

No. 274. Received Ikiarch 11, 1837. On the recom- 
mendation of Dr. * * * and Dr. * * * *. 

Name of the husband, — Paul Hermann S., aged 49. 

Birthplace, — Billwerder Deich. 

Name of the tt^tyj?.— Job. Christ. S., born B., aged 38. 

Birthplace. — Hamburgh. 

Names of the children : — 

1 . Emily, aged 1 3, the wife's child hj a former marriage. 

2. Hermann, aged 9. 

3. Augustus, aged 7. 

4. Henry, aged 5. 

5. Mary, aged 2. 

Dwelling, — Backerbreitergang. Court No. *, right band, 
second floor. Yearly rent, 90 marks. 

Married at Hamburgh, 1827, by Pastor ♦ • •. 
Confessor, — Pastor ♦ ♦ * *. 
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Employment and wages of the husband. — When well, he 
was a ship's carpenter. 

Employment and wages of tke wife, — Sewing, and occa- 
sional tailors' work. 

Employment and wages of the children at home, — Emily 
helps her mother in sewing. 

State of health, — The husband has been seriously ill for 
the last fourteen years, and has scarcely left his bed for the 
last six months. His disorder is a liver complaint, and 
an enlargement of the heart. Little Mary is also ill of a 
scrofulous disorder. 

Assistance from the Poor's Board or from other quarters. 
Medical treatment gratis : from the Ship Carpenters' 
Sick Fund, 3 marks, and from another sick fund, 12 
schillings weekly. 

District III., Quarter II., of the Administration of the 
Poor. 

Guardians, — Mr. ♦ * * and Mr. * ♦ *. 

Physician. — Dr. ♦ * *. 

General remarks made on the first visit, 11th March 
1837, by Amelia Sieveking. 

Then follows a minute history of the family, filling four 
pages, and then a sketch of what the Society has done for 
them, and of their subsequent history during the remaining 
period, up to May 1839, when the extract was made. 
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n. 

SPECIMEN OF THE REGISTER KEPT BY THE 

PRESIDENT.* 



[The books themselves were arranged in tabular form ; here, to save 
space, the different heads are ranged under one another.] 



Number. — 351. 

Name. — M * * * *. 

Da^ of reception. — October 28, 1838. 

Recommended by. — Dr. B * * *, 

Residence. — The Langergang, Court No. SS. 

Number and ages of the family. — The husband 37 years 
old, a hired servant ; the wife 36 years old ; and five chil- 
dren from 2 to 12 years old. Not registered. 

State of health. — The wife, who has been weakly all the 
winter, has been confined to bed since May 4 with a cancer. 
The man sufiers from a weak chest and rheumatic pains. 
The wife died December 30, 1838. 

Character. — If we except the fact that the marriage of 
their parents was obliged to be hastened, in consequence of 
a sinful act previously committed, we have scarcely anything 
but good to say of this family. The man and his wife seem 
to live together in great love and harmony ; both endeavour 
to fulfil their duty as parents very carefully ; the husband 
is never tired of praising his wife's diligence and good 
housewifery when she was well, and we have had many 

* Extracted by her from the Poor's Books kept by the visitors. 
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opportunities of seeing that he is himself a thoroughly 
active, clever, and diligent man. The children's school re- 
ports are but moderately good, but this is partly explained 
by the fact that the parents have been really unable, latterly, 
to look after them as carefully as they wished. A striking 
trait in M.'s character is his remarkable modesty. 

WhcU has been done by the Society, — Visited until April 
14, 1839. Until the death of the wife, twice every week ; 
afterwards only once in a fortnight. Assistance given : 
many articles of food and refreshment for the sick woman ; 
a dinner weekly from the house of Mrs. M * ♦ * ; firing and 
several articles of clothing. M * * has been employed at 
our recommendation as a shoeblack, by Dr. R. and Mr. T., 
and at Christmas by Messrs. N. and M., in making cata- 
logues. We have also ptocured a little work for him as a 
copying clerk. Finally, we were able to procure him a 
place to earn his bread, by the recommendation of Mr. Se- 
nator H., to a situation in the police, at the pay of 40 to 
50 marks (£2. Is. to £Z) per taonth. 

Day of death or dismissed, — ^Last visit, April 14, 1839. 

Reasons for dismissal. — After the man's appointment to 
the police force, the necessity for our assistance ceased of 
course. 

* When the writer mentions that the great books which 
contain these tabular reports of the work of the Society are 
kept locked up in her writing-box, and as a rule seen by no 
one but herself, it will be asked — " What is the use of 
taking so much trouble ? " I answer, that I was induced to 
undertake it by the conviction that whoever would superin- 
tend any concern, should strive to keep a clear view of the 
whole before his mind, and be ready to give an account of 
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it to anyone whose enquiries are reasonable. Besides which, 
these extracts enable me to render an account of poor 
people who have long ceased to be visited bj us, which 
would be very defective if trusted only to memory/ — Note 
by Amelia Sieveking. 
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